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Pageant’s Complete Chart on Heart Disease 


KNOW YOUR OWN HEART 


BY BERTRAM VOGEL 


This exclusive feature gives you the facts that will 
help you understand and care for that important organ 


®@ BECAUSE HEART disease is recog- 
nized as the number one killer in 
the nation, more people probably 
more time worrying about 

ir hearts than about any other 
organ in their body. Actu- 

ally, most of them worry unneces- 


tionally strong one. There is prob- 
ably no other eight-ounce pump in 
the world capable of sending ap- 
proximately 500 gallons of 
through the body daily. Its one de- 
mand, however, is that we refrain 
from abusing it unnecessarily. 

There are some things which we 
ourselves can actively do to help our 
heart remain healthy and normal: 

1. Avoid infection. 

2. Get prompt treatment for an 


infection that does occur. 

3. Have your dentist use sulfa 
or penicillin before and after den- 
tal extractions. 

4. Avoid overweight. 

5. Avoid undue exertion. 

6. Get proper rest and sleep. 

7. Have periodic physical exam- 
inations. 

8. Know the symptoms of heart 
disease. 

Unfortunately, too many persons 
think of heart attacks in terms of 
sudden acute pain in the left breast. 
They are not aware that that is not 
always the case, and that in many 
types of heart disease the telltale 
symptoms are quite different. 

Because a knowledge of the vari- 
ous sym of heart disease may 
save a life, Packzant presents on 
the following pages a complete 
chart of the most common diseases 
affecting the heart. 








SYMPTOMS 
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2. 


Onset usually sudden. May begin with 
vomiting, pain in lower right abdo- 
men like false appendicitis. Dominant 
symptom tenderness, redness, swell- 
ing of various joints: usually migra- 
tory, passing from joint to joint. Loss 
of appetite, loss of weight, profuse 
sweating, often with foul odor. Nose- 
bleed common. 50% have sore throats 
prior to attack. 


Cause unknown but believed related 
to type of streptococcus destructive to 
blood cells. Found equally in both 
sexes, usually between ages 5-15, oc- 
casionally later. Most common in NE 
and NW U. S., in late winter or early 
spring. About 1 million in U. S. have 
hearts damaged by this disease. Re- 
sponsible for 90% defective hearts in 
children, 30% in adults. More com- 
mon to lower economic groups. 





SUBACUTE 
BAC- 


E 
CARDITIS 


(Infection of 
the Lining of 
the Cavities 
of the 
Heart) 


3. 


Onset usually indefinite, with no heart 
complaints. Fatigue, loss of appetite, 
sweating common. Remittent fever, 
with daily peaks of 102° F. In early 
stages irregular chills, yellow, muddy 
discoloration of skin. Tiny red areas 
develop in neck, above and below 
collar-bone, around hands and feet. 
Pain, swelling, tenderness in finger- 
tips, toes. Often rapid development 
ame fingers. Stubborn nose- 
b ’ 


Almost never develops in healthy 
heart, but often previous heart con- 
dition and resultant damage (fre- 
quently congenital or from rheumatic 
fever) unknown to patient. Upper 
respiratory tract most common point 
of bacterial entry. In 90% of cases 
causative agent certain strain of 
strept 4 resp 
for rest. Very common in temperate 
climates. 








VAL- 
VULAR 
LESIONS 


(a) Aortic 
Stenosis 
(b) Mitral 
Stenosis 
(c) Mitral 
Regurgita- 
tion or 
Insufficiency 
(d) Aortic 
Insufficiency 





(a) Occasionally no symptoms in 
spite of great exertion. Early symp- 
toms fainting and pain in chest, left 
shoulder and arm. Fainting or loss of 
eonsciousness (lasting from minute 
to % hour) may follow sudden move- 
ments or change of posture. Pain at 
night may awaken patient from deep 
sleep. 


(b) Reduced capacity for exertion. 
Shortness of breath or heart palpita- 
tion after climbing stairs or walking 
uphill. In early stages palpitation at 
night common and may awaken pa- 
tient. Often dark blue or purplish tint 
to lips, ear lobes; flushing or redness 
around cheek-bones. 

(c) Shortness of breath on exertion 
early and dominant symptom. Others 
similar to (b) above. 

(d) Usually symptom-free. Detected 
through examination. First complaint 
generally sporadic breathing difficulty 
at night. 





(a) Narrowing of aortic valve, ob- 
struction to normal onward flow of 
blood. May result from rheumatic 
fever or hardening of arteries, may 
be congenital. Common but more 
often in men than in women. First 
symptoms may never appear until 
patient 60 or 70. 


(b) Usually result of rheumative 
fever lesion, but almost half of 
patients cannot recall having had 
disease. Most common to women; 
chiefly between ages 10-40. 


(c) Often complication of high blood 
pressure, rheumatic fever, or myo- 
carditis. Inability of valve to close 
completely. Common. 

(d) Rheumatic fever or syphilis usu- 
ally responsible. Exceedingly common. 





TREATMENT 

















OUTLOOK 





Bed rest for at least month after symp- 
toms disappear. Sodium salicylate oldest 
and best treatment, .gives prompt relief. 
Large doses often prevent cardiac compli- 
eations. Sulfa, penicillin useless. Tonsil- 
lectomy good preventive; avoidance of 
colds, overexertion, dampness, malnutri- 
tion. Preventive value in consulting doctor 
for child with “sore throat” or “growing 
pains. 


New drug, para-aminobenzoic acid, pro- 
vides more effective concentration of 
sodium salicylate in blood, helpful in avoid- 
ing cardiac complications. Possible course: 
(1) Infection may disappear, leaving little 
or no heart damage; (2) May be active for 
years, with relapses and increasing dis- 
ability: (3) Rapid course with early death 
rare. Best when disease begins late and 
is mild. Many persons active and well at 60. 





Therapy starts with prevention: removal 
of tonsils, infected teeth, proper care of 
colds. Sulfa or penicillin before and after 
dental extractions good. In advanced cases, 
penicillin highly effective where treatment 
continued for 5-6 weeks. If discontinued 
too early, recurrences likely. 


Formerly always fatal and one of most 
dreaded heart diseases. Now, for patient in 
good physical condition and where disease 
present for only 3 months, full cure ob- 
tainable through use of penicillin. 





(a) Digitalis, mercurials where needed as 
heart tonic and to increase flow of urine. 
Periodic examination and x-ray of heart 
highly desirable as general health measure. 


(b) No effective treatment. Surgical at- 
tempts to enlarge narrowed valve uncertain 
now. Change of residence to warm, dry 
climate sometimes helpful. Avoidance of 
infection good preventive. 


(c) Digitalis to increase efficiency of heart 
muscle and to make heart work more 
economically. 


(d) None. Prevention best in form of 
prompt treatment for syphilis or rheumatic 
fever. 


Diet low in salt in all above cases. 





(a) Excellent. Many patients live very 
active life without awareness of disease. 


(b) Normal life where lesion remains 
stationary. If narrowing of valve con- 
tinues, outlook less favorable. Surgical at- 
tempts to enlarge narrowed valve offer 
promise for future. 


(c) Good if condition exists alone and is 
uncomplicated. 


(d) Good if of rheumatic fever origin, less 
favorable in syphilitic type. 
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CAUSE & FREQUENCY 





ANGINA 
PECTORIS 


(ANGINAL 
SYN- 
DROME) 


Pain in breast of relatively short 
duration, definitely precipitated by 
effort (walking stairs, walking 
against wind, excitement). Often 
pain after heavy meal. Typical pain 
radiates to left arm, shoulder, occa- 
sionally to fingers: usually ceases 
quickly with rest. Often excessively 
great apprehension and fear of death 
accompany pain. Patient often afraid 
to breathe because of pain. Feeling 
of soreness in chest persists after 
attacks. 


Probably insufficiency of amount of 
blood reaching heart muscle. Attack 
induced by anything placing extra 
strain on heart, leading to increased 
heart rate and blood pressure. Very 
common and presumably on increase. 
Occurs most frequently after 40, oc- 
easionally earlier. Believed to occur 
more readily in nervous persons, pro- 
fessional men. Ratio 4 men to 1 
woman. 





CORONARY 
THROM- 
BOSIS 


(MYO- 
CARDIAL 
INFARC- 
TION) 


(Obstruc- 
tion of 
Coronary 
Artery) 


Usually excruciating pain, sudden in 
onset, often radiating from chest to 
arms, neck, jaw, back, and abdomen. 
Often comes after meal or during 
sleep. Persists for hours or even days 
if untreated. Sometimes believed to be 
acute attack of indigestion because of 
associated symptoms like vomiting, 
belching. Patient often unable to sit 
still because of pain. Breathing may 
be possible only when patient prop- 
ped up. Water accumulating in lungs 
may cause cough. Sometimes gray 
pallor, cold sweat, cold hands and 
feet. Savage pain outstanding fea- 
ture, but occasionally absent or mild. 


Usually due to roughening of lining 
of conorary artery, resulting in blood 
clot. Very common. Occurs at any 
age, but most prevalent in middle age. 
Ratio about 7 males to 3 females. 
More common perhaps in stout, over- 
worked men. Marked family tendency. 





MYO- 
CARDITIS 
(Inflamma- 
tion of the 
Muscular 


Walls of 
the Heart) 


7. 


Usually mild. May accompany infec- 
tion elsewhere. Sudden sense of op- 
pression or pain in chest lasting few 
minutes very common. Frequent an- 
noying palpitation and heart flutter. 
Pronounced general weakness and 
drowsiness; loss of weight common. 
Mental effort may produce severe 
fatigue. Moderate fever common in 
acute stage, often unnoticed by pa- 
tient. Restlessness and anxiety, some- 
times nausea and vomiting. 


Usually from acute infection like 
diphtheria, rheumatic fever, influ- 
enza, scarlet fever, malaria, or tonsil- 
litis. Occurs at all ages in both sexes, 
but most common in children and 
young adults. Complaints of child of 
weakness often overlooked by parent 
as due to accompanying illness such 
as tonsillitis. Rare in persons over 40. 





CARDIAC 
NEUROSIS 





Varied. Palpitation, shortness of 
breath, breast pain. Insomnia and 
anxiety. Tendency to perspire freely. 





Nervousness; no organic cause. Com- 
mon to adult men and women. Often 
observed during war. 





TREATMENT 














Bed rest usually unnecessary. Avoidance of 
exertion, mental excitement. Careful diet 
to reduce weight, lessen load on heart. 
Frequent but small meals. No tobacco, 
coffee. Sedatives to reduce mental activity, 
increase sleep. Limited amount of brandy 
or whisky for relief of symptoms. Occa- 
sionally alcohol injection. Nitroglycerin 
tablets best remedy both for attack and 
prevention of attack during disease. 


Attacks often greatly diminished through 
sensible mode of life, avoidance of mental 
and physical strain. Many live natural life 
span. Recent adrenal irradiation, thyroid 
surgery effective in some cases, with very 
low risk; surgery to increase blood supply 
to heart or to interrupt pain fibers hope- 
ful for future. 





Strictest possible bed rest from onset. Even 
in mild cases patient not allowed to sit up 
in bed for 4-5 weeks. Drugs for pain. 
Prompt use of oxygen by face mask or 
tent lessens load on heart, reduces pain, 
overcomes breathing difficulties. Light diet. 
Sexual intercourse forbidden for at least 
3-5 months. Proper rest, moderate weight, 
avoidance of strenuous exercise after 35 
helpful preventives. Extra caution for 
persons with diabetes, high blood pressure. 


New tested drugs, heparin and dicoumarol, 
often excellent for preventing fatal bloo:l 
clot or extension of clot formation during 
the illness. Modern oxygen masks excellent, 
too. Many deaths preventable by consulting 
doctor about “indigestion” complaints actu- 
ally involving heart. Some patients survive 
10-20 years. More men than women re- 
cover; over 50% return to previous work. 





Condition often averted by prompt treat- 
ment of any acute infection elsewhere with 
sulfa or penicillin, if use possible. Chil- 
dren with “sore throats” should be watched, 
physician called if possible. Where condition 
exists, complete bed rest for long period 
and elimination of infection necessary. 


Excellent in most cases. Recovery often 
complete. Outcome very rarely fatal. 





Psychotherapy. Counsel concerning “‘nerv- 
ous” causes such as family strife, financial 
difficulties, business worries. 





Condition never dangerous. 
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SYMPTOMS 
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CAUSE & FREQUENCY 





CORONARY 
SCLEROSIS 


(Hardening 
Conorary 


Arteries) 


9. 


Sometimes no symptoms. Generally 
marked gastro-intestinal complaints: 
“indigestion,” persistent gas in stom- 
ach, alternating diarrhea and consti- 
pation. Pain in chest, but sometimes 
absent. Attacks at night resembling 
asthma, and sudden difficulty in 
breathing. In patient past middle age, 
complaint often increasing loss of 
energy, unexplained weakness, and 
insomnia. 


Cause unknown, but unclarified rela- 
tion to large amounts of lipoid (fat- 
like substance) in the blood. Increas- 
ingly prevalent in persons over 50, 
but often occurs in young. 3 times as 
common in male as in female. Obesity 
and diabetes seem to lead to it. Defi- 
nite family tendency, with several 
cases often found in 1 family 





PUNC- 
ONAL 


DERS 
OF THE 
ART 


(a) 
A@ricular 
Fibrillation 
(bo) 
Auricular 
Figtter 

(e) 
Paroxysmal 
Taehycardia 
(d) 
Complete 
Heart Block 
(e) 
Premature 
Contrac- 
tions or 
Beats 


10. 


(a) Pounding, skipping, or palpita- 
tion of heart. Sensation of constric- 
tion and fullness of neck veins. 
Nausea, vomiting. Labored breath- 
ing on exertion. 


(b) Heart “‘flutter.”’ Rapid beat. 


(c) Palpitation and fluttering sensa- 
tion. Weakness and fainting. Often 
nausea, vomiting. Attacks start and 
end suddenly with jerk. Often patient 
passes tremendous amount of light- 
colored urine shortly after beginning 
of attack. 


(d) Breathlessness and dizziness on 
exertion. Often forceful, slow heart 
beat. Sometimes fainting, convul- 
sions. Very slow pulse (15-35 per 
minute). Little increase in heart rate 
with exercise. 

(e) Vary from unawareness of heart 
beat to preception of irregular 
rhythm. Quite often “jump” or “kick”’ 
of heart. “‘Pauses”’ as if heart stands 
still. Dry, brief cough like catch in 
throat. Symptoms usually appear at 
rest. 


(a) Usually high blood pressure or 
rheumatic fever. Very common. 


(b) Usually associated with heart 
disease. Less common than (a) above. 
(c) Common. Occurs in all age 
groups, usually in healthy persons. 


(d) Often follows diphtheria, or digi- 
talis intoxication. Very common in 
hardening of arteries. 


(e) Often caused by coffee, tobacco, 
alcohol, drugs. Very common during 
pregnancy, at all ages. Frequently of 
no significant cause. 





HY PER- 
TENSIVE 
HEART 
DISEASE 





Symptoms of high blood pressure like 
headache (worse in morning), dizzi- 
ness, general fatigue, insomnia, nose- 
bleed. With heart involvement, pal- 
pitation (particularly when patient 
lies on left side) and breathing diffi- 
culty at night. Coughing attacks, 
swelling of feet. 





High blood pressure (itself of un- 
known origin except in ailment like 
kidney disease). Very common. Es- 
sential hypertension probably inheri- 
ted as dominant trait, common to 
various members of same family. 
Stress of modern living important 
factor. 





TREATMENT 
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OUTLOOK 





No specific treatment. Recent theory indi- 
cates may be preventive value in avoiding 
large amounts of animal fat in diet. Avoi- 
dance of creams, butter, egg yolk. Vege- 
table fats fine. 


Research conducted at present to determine 
relationship of fat metabolism to disease 
promising for future. 





(a) Digitalis as heart tonic, quinidine to 
stop rapid twitching of muscle fibers and 
to restore normal heart rhythm. Bed rest 
if patient has associated heart disease. 


(b) Quinidine or huge doses of digitalis. 


(c) Pressure on carotid artery. Quinidine 
to prevent recurrence. New drug, lanato- 
side C, excellent in many cases. 


(d) Often not required. Adrenalin, ephe- 
drine sulphate, atropine as stimulants. 


(e) Usually unnecessary. 


(a) Depends on underlying cause, degree 
of damage. Excellent results obtained re- 
cently by some physicians through use 
atabrine very encouraging for future. 

(b) Good. Flutter usually eliminated when 
treated. 


(c) Excellent. Possible to stop even fre- 
quently recurring attacks. 


(d) Many lead active lives by avoiding over- 
exertion. Sometimes condition disappears. 


(e) Excellent. Condition usually of no 
significance. 





Digitalis, mercurials to help heart work 
more economically. Diet low in salt. Recent 
use of diet of rice, fruits, and fruit juices 
(used for general high blood pressure) 
helpful in many cases. 





Now great optimism if patient lives care- 
ful life in accordance with treatment. The 
younger the patient, the poorer the out- 
look. New diet of rice, fruits, and fruit 
juices has afforded unusual relief in many 
cases, promising for future. Surgical relief 
of underlying high blood pressure may have 
preventive value in future. 

















Canada’s Radio: 
Easy on the Ears 


BY WILLIAM STEPHENSON 
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Less soap and more entertainment is the successful 
formula of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 


™ THE AMERICAN visitors were as- 
tounded. 

Since supper, they had been en- 
joying a quiet evening on the 
verandah of their Canadian host’s 
fishing lodge, listening to a rollick- 
ing Gilbert and Sullivan operetta 
from Toronto, some satiny dance 
music and a lively quiz from Mon- 
treal, a maritimer gnashing his teeth 
at the government, an American 
comedy show, a Vancouver-pro- 
duced psychological drama and 
several news round-ups. Now, in 
the last minutes before bedtime, 
they were hearing a Calgary en- 
semble playing nostalgic waltzes, 
reels and polkas of pioneer days. 

Suddenly one of the guests—a 
Pittsburgh hardware dealer—point- 
ed to the radio and exclaimed: 

“We didn’t hear any com- 
mercials!” 

“Is that why it all seemed so 
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pleasant?” his wife commented. “I 
had almost forgotten such things as 
cooking or dishwashing.” 

They turned to their host. Only 
one program—a New York com- 
edy show—had carried any adver- 
tising. Who sponsors all the others, 
they asked? 

The Canadian chuckled. “I do. 
Costs me two-and-a-half dollars a 
year.” 

Upon further questioning, he 
told them that Canadian radio 
wasn’t exactly commercial-free. 
Any weekday morning or afternoon, 
if they so desired, Canadians could 
switch from the CBC’s culture and 
network shows to local stations 
which would give them their fill 
of neighborhood gab and gossip, 
spot ads, giveaways, box-top bar- 
gains and singing jingles. At nights 
and on Sundays, however, when 
people wanted to relax, there was 








a minimum of advertising on all 
stations. 

Unlike these American visitors— 
who agreed that double or triple 
the price would be a small sum to 
pay for 365 days of soothing, high- 
quality entertainment such as they 
had just heard—many a Canadian 
who grumbled at having to fork 
over $2.50 for his radio license 
every spring, didn’t realize what a 
super-bargain he was getting. 

The CBC, or Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation, which The 
New York Times calls “radio’s 
finest,” and refers to “you (Ameri- 
cans) who are lucky enough to 
hear CBC productions,” is a phe- 
nomenon worth studying by anyone 
who listens to the radio. Deliber- 
ately set up to be a cross between 
the public system in Britain and the 
privately-owned system of the USA, 
the CBC is in the happy position 
of being able to give Canadians 
the programs it thinks they want— 
without having to sell cigarettes, 
lead Hooper ratings, give away 
bankfuls of greenbacks, or even try 
to please all its listeners at once. 

“Our policy is one of com- 
promise,” says A. D. Dunton, 35- 
year-old former magazine editor 
(The Montreal Standard) and boss 
of the Wartime Information Board, 
who now heads the CBC’s cross- 
sectional nine-man Board of Gov- 
ernors. “Where we differ from the 
States, however, is in our form of 
compromise. American stations, to 
sell their sponsors’ products, must 
aim their programs at the average 
mentality level, and hope that other 
people won’t mind too much. 

“We arrange most of our pro- 
grams for this group too, since it 
is the largest, but we also offer pro- 
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grams at the best listening times 
for other levels, including the for- 
eign born and_ultra-highbrows. 
Some groups may be small, but 
they’re still our sponsors.” 

The CBC accomplishes _ this 
seemingly impossible compromise 
by means of three separate net- 
works (which can be joined for 
special events): the Trans Canada 
Network, which operates coast-to- 
coast 16 hours a day, through 10 
CBC transmitters and 13 private 
ones; the Dominion Network, made 
up of one high-power CBC station 
and 30 privately owned ones; and 
the French Network, which caters 
to French-speaking Canadians. 

Programming and business head- 
quarters for the entire system is in 
Toronto, though the Board of Gov- 
ernors must sit in Ottawa where it 
can readily report to Parliament. 
French Network headquarters is in 
Montreal, while other regional cen- 
ters are located in Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Halifax and St. John’s, 
Newfoundland. 

If a Debussy concert is sched- 
uled for the Dominion Network, 
you will probably find something 
light or funny such as Fibber Mc- 
Gee or Arthur Godfrey (the han- 
dling of whose commercials the 
CBC admires) on the Trans Can- 
ada. If Tony the Troubador is on 
one English-speaking chain, and 
the all-level serial favorite, “Un 
Homme et Son Péché” (A Man 
and His Sin) is blanketing the 
French Network, you may expect 
CBC roving reporters John Fisher 
or Bob McKeown, “Bernie Braden 
Tells a Story,” or the clipped cul- 
tured tones of a BBC news analyst, 
on the third network. 

Because Canadian networks are 
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intended to complement rather 
than compete with each other, this 
policy enables every _listener— 
finicky, average or indifferent—to 
find something of interest at any 
one time. 

How did the CBC get this way? 
What pushed her into a semi- 
commercial system, when she could 
more easily have copied the system 
of her neighbor, Uncle Sam? 

To answer these questions, we 
must go back almost two decades. 
Although it was not called a “Cor- 
poration” until 1936, public radio 
in Canada came into being in 1932, 
after a survey by the Aird Com- 
mission (composed of banker Sir 
John Aird, Ottawa Citizen Editor 
Charles Bowman, Quebec engineer 
Augustin Frigon, and Technical 
Adviser Donald Manson) had dis- 
closed the alarming fact that 60 
per cent of Canadians received no 
Canadian programs whatsoever. 
Privately-owned city stations, it ap- 
peared, did not reach out to rural 
areas for the simple, dollars-and- 
cents reason that rural purchases 
of their sponsors’ products were not 
large enough to make it pay. 

However, the commission re- 
ported, these Canadians were not 
entirely radio-less. They had no 
trouble at all, in fact, picking up 
the powerful American stations. 
The result was that—contrary to 
the Dominion’s east-west political 
union—the flow of kinship was 
north-south. 

Thus jolted, the technical part 
of the system was speedily or- 
ganized, and a two-dollar license 
fee (later raised to two-fifty) de- 
cided on as the only fair means 
of ensuring that both sparse and 
heavily populated areas got the 
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same fine reception. Later, by the 
Treaty of Havana of 1937, Canada 
won seven clear-channel stations 
of 50,000 watts apiece. 

Present at the birth of the CBC 
were some of Canada’s keenest, 
most imaginative brains—men like 
ex-Bostonian C. D. Howe, under 
whose Department of Transport 
radio was placed; Leonard W. 
Brockington, who was chosen as 
the first chairman of the Board of 
Governors; W. E. Gladstone Mur- 
ray, who became the first CBC Gen- 
eral Manager. Solidly back of 
them were the Canadian news- 
papers, service clubs, veterans’ 
groups like the Canadian Legion, 
women’s organizations—even busi- 
ness and professional groups, who 
might have been expected to op- 
pose this government interference 
with free enterprise. 

On the momentous day when 
Parliament granted them control 
of all broadcasting in Canada, the 
CBC Board of Governors insisted 
that there must be no interference 
in CBC affairs, either from the 
hide-bound Civil Service or from 
any political party, and set as the 
CBC program criterion: “Do 
Canadians want/need this pro- 
gram?”, rather than: “Will it pay?” 
The CBC considers all stations as 
franchise-holders, like bus com- 
panies or electric-light firms, al- 
lowed to make a decent profit like 
any other company, but not to 
profiteer at the expense of the pub- 
lic’s ear-drums. 

The war hit Canada before its 
clear-channels were up to full 
strength, but today the seven 
allotted are up to 50,000 watts, 
while others are as powerful as 
international agreements will allow. 





CANADA'S RADIO: 


One special CBC feature—found 
nowhere else in the world—is the 
web of tiny, 20-watt relays which 
dot British Columbia and parts of 
northern Ontario, bringing the en- 
tire Trans Canada Network’s offer- 
ing to many a valley or hamlet cut 
off from all other reception by the 
high mineral content of surround- 
ing hills. Stations are switched on 
each morning and off each night 
by a local resident. 

The CBC deals with the 115 
private stations in Canada through 
an organization called: “The Cana- 
dian Association of Broadcasters,” 
with which it maintains remark- 
ably amicable relations. Through 
the association, CBC rules on the 
site and power of new stations, 
what applications are to be refused 
and why, how much “reserve time” 
(or unsponsored or “sustaining” 
shows) CBC-affiliated private sta- 
tions must use daily, what types of 
products can or cannot be adver- 
tised, and what per cent (usually 
50 per cent) of the profits from 
network sponsored shows should go 
to CBC-affiliates. Recently-it turned 
down a CAB request for permis- 
sion to use spot ads at night, on 
the grounds that they were already 
using from 500 to 2,000 of these 
per week, as much as any listener 
should be forced to withstand. 

In its programming CBC has 
challenged the idea that all pro- 
grams must be exactly an hour or 
half-hour in length. If a produc- 
tion warrants an uneven quantity 
of time for best performance, asks 
CBC, why not have it that way? 

Another CBC milestone has been 
its “Stage” series which challenges 
all the taboos placed on radio by 


overzealous censors. Produced by 


EASY ON THE EARS 





HOW TO GET CBC 


These 50,000-watt Canadian sta- | 
| tions can be heard in the U. S.: 
In New England: CBA, Sackville, | 
N. B. at 1070 kilocycles. | 
In New York State, Pennsvivania, 
Ohio, upper Mississippi, Virginia, | 
and Carolinas: CBL, Toronto, 740 | 
kilocycles, and CJBC, Toronto, 860 
kilocycles. 
Middle West, CBW, Winnipeg, 990 | 
kilocycles, and CBK, Watrous, 540 | 
kilocycles. 


Andrew Allan and cited by the 
American Institute for Education by 
Radio for “courageous and adult 
radio dramas on serious themes,” 
the Stage series works on the as- 
sumption that by nine or ten P.M. 
on a Sunday evening all children 
should be in bed, and therefore 
they can safely get down to cases. 
Seldom, if ever, does the CBC 
delete words or phrases from scripts 
just because those words are not 
used in polite conversation. 

Since it derives some 30 per cent 
of its revenue from advertising, 
the CBC is not averse to it, but it 
does insist that sponsors refrain 
from the blasting, nerve-shredding 
method of sales promotion. One 
exception to this rule is the soap 
opera or daytime serial. The CBC 
early discovered that Canadian 
housewives liked these sentimental 
sagas (“I time my baking with 
them,” said one woman) and the 
result is a half-hour in the morning, 
and at least an hour in the after- 
noon of American serial pickups. 

One of the big difficulties under 
which the CBC operates is the fact 


that its vast land areas cover five- 
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and-a-half Time Zones, as com- 
pared to the U. S. A.’s four. This 
unwieldiness shows up particularly 
in the “National School Broadcasts” 
which the CBC carries out in 
cooperation with ‘the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. Even if the 
broadcasts were left to the last 
period before lunch in Newfound- 
land, they would still reach Alberta 
and B.C. before the kids had arrived 
for morning school. 

It is on this account that the 
CBC must do an enormous amount 
of rebroadcasting, must spend 15 
per cent of its total revenue of some 
six million dollars, on the leasing 
of 15,000 miles of land-lines. In 
fact one of the main reasons the 
CBC is skirting the television field 
except on a research basis is the 
problem of financing. The CBC 
believes that it would cost Canada 
her total annual budget to build 


a video network on the same equal- 
for-all basis as her radio chains. 


Meanwhile, it has an_ inter- 
esting answer to the question 
whether the Canadians are ac- 
tually getting the radio programs 
they want. Elliott-Haynes (Can- 


LION’S SHARE 


ada’s Hooper) reports that in bor- 
der towns like Toronto, Hamilton, 
St. Thomas, Sarnia, Saskatoon and 
Vancouver—where American sta- 
tions come in as powerfully as CBC 
ones, and where, if they so de- 
sired, Canadians could easily mani- 
fest their desire for the American 
programs—the rating on any 
American show not carried by the 
CBC is less than two per cent! 

If further proof of the CBC’s 
place in the life of the northern 
half of the continent is needed, 
they point to two unrelated inci- 
dents. One, a request from Butte 
for rates on the use of the CBC’s 
prairie transmitter to broadcast 
U. S. election propaganda, “be- 
cause your CBC station is the most 
popular in Montana.” The other, 
the tremendous, nation-wide up- 
roar which recently arose when a 
clergyman protested the CBC’s 
running Rawhide’s brash, jive-and- 
corn platter session right after the 
morning devotional period. 

“When you get that kind of re- 
sponse over an issue,” says Board 
Chairman Dunton, “somebody's 
certainly listening!” oes 





@ THE SPEAKER WAS EMPHASIZING the need of cooperation. “All organiza- 
tions need the cooperation of their members to do effective work,” he 
said. “Too often, however, the kind of cooperation we see is like that of 
the two men hunting lions. Toward evening they chanced upon the tracks 
of what appeared to be a large lion. 

“The size of the tracks cooled the ardor of the hunters somewhat, but 
one of them, showing certain qualities of leadership, turned to his com- 
panion and said, ‘What we need in a situation like this is cooperation. 
These tracks are undoubtedly those of a large and ferocious lion. Only 
by working together can we hope to accomplish the purpose. So you 
follow these fresh tracks and find out where he went and I will back- 


track on the lion to determine where he came from.’ ” 


—Sylvian Horner 
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An aerial view of Virginia: circumference here is 34”, at waist 24”, at hips 34” 
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Northern area (positively not Arctic) : 
Generally blond—but it tends to vary 


County Digits: in this territory much The Southern Extremities are highly 
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This is the total area of Virginia. An obvious. 
ly attractive bit of property. she made history in “The Girl 
from Jones Beach.” is currently in “Always Leave Them 
Laughing.” At 115 pounds. she is potentially as valuable as 
an acre of land in downtown Los Angeles—-and at least 


several times more desirable. @ @ 
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Political 
Platforms 
For Sale— 

Only 

Slightly 

Used 


BY ISAAC BROWN 


Pardon us for asking, but what 
ever happened to all those lovely 
campaign promises (R. and D.) ? 


® THE Most embarrassing docu- 
ment in American politics is yester- 
year’s party platform. 

Consider the sad plight of Mr. 
Truman. In 1948, he campaigned 
on a platform of unrivaled vigor 
and boldness. Among other things, 
the Democratic party promised to: 

e Repeal the Taft-Hartley law. 

e Pass a comprehensive civil 
rights program. 

e Prop up the nation’s schools 
with Federal funds. 

e Extend the benefits of Social 





Security to the last unreconstructed 
reaches of the American economy. 

e Provide a haven for 400,000 
homeless DPs. 

* Legislate a comprehensive 
health program for the nation. 

e Promote a bountiful prosper- 
ity, peace on earth and good will to 
all men. 

To the surprise of everyone but 
himself, Mr. Truman triumphed at 
the polls. And he captured over- 
powering control of House and 
Senate: 262 Democratic Represent- 
atives to 171 Republicans; 54 
Democratic Senators to 42 Republi- 
cans. 

It turned out to be an embarrass- 
ment of riches. Truman got his 
foreign policy program adopted, 
but one year after his victory, most 
of his domestic Fair Deal remained 
just a hope and a promise. 

e Labor still suffered the 
“shackles” of the Taft-Hartley law. 

e Civil rights legislation _re- 
mained buried. 

e Social Security legislation 
hadn’t even advanced to a vote in 
the Senate. 

e The DPs still appealed vainly 
for help. 

e The schools still lacked the 
Federal funds. 

Not only was the Democratic 
platform discarded; so was the Re- 
publican. For on at least 16 issues 
of domestic policy, the Democratic 
and Republican platforms agreed. 
Despite this welcome harmony; 
conclusive action was taken on only 
two of these issues by fall of 1949. 

Since the dawn of parliaments, 
politicians have invariably promised 
to cut taxes. Both Republican and 
Democratic platforms made this 
pledge in *48. 


But taxes have not been reduced. 

Again, the two parties stood 
shoulder to shoulder in the fight 
against inflation (although they 
continued to say some unkind 
things about each other’s role in 
causing it). Yet, despite this uni- 
versal distaste for inflation, the leg- 
islators sat on their hands when it 
came to action. The cost-of-living 
index finally did decline, thanks to 
the recession. Congress, however, 
did virtually nothing. 

Like inflation, the public debt 
came in for some harsh words. Both 
Democrats and Republicans sol- 
emnly pledged to reduce the debt, 
though it was difficult to see how 
they were going to accomplish this 
feat while simultaneously cutting 
taxes. Congress, however, neatly 
sidestepped this dilemma: it neither 
cut taxes nor reduced the debt. 

Anti-monopoly legislation was 
another item of business on which 
the Democratic and Republican 
platforms saw eye to eye. Yet no 
new piece of legislation was put on 
the books by the 81st Congress. 
The House voted another monopoly 
investigation and it also passed a 
bill—H.R. 2734—o strengthen the 
anti-trust laws by closing a loophole 
long favored by the monopolies. 
The Senate, however, has not acted. 

Since the war of 1812, at the 
very least, no party platform has 
been complete without generous 
promises to the veterans. The 1948 
party documents were no exception. 
The veterans were promised better 
housing, better service at the Vet- 
erans Administration, ample op- 
portunity for employment for the 
disabled and—most important— 
“cost of living” adjustment of bene- 
fits for service-connected disabil- 
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ities. Both parties pledged them- 
selves to that measure , 

The veterans, however, are still 
awaiting adequate legislative action. 

Often in 1948, agreement be- 
tween the two party platforms was 
so complete that they used the same 
language—as for instance: “We 
recommend to Congress the sub- 
mission of a constitutional amend- 
ment on equal rights for women.” 
But the Congress has so far sub- 
mitted no such amendment. 

Similarly, both parties chorused 
“We favor equal pay for equal 
work regardless of sex.” Yet legis- 
lation conferring this boon has not 
been reported to the floor of either 
house. 

“We favor self-government for 
the residents of the Nation’s Cap- 
ital,” the Republicans forthrightly 
declared. The Democrats were 
equally unequivocal. 

The District residents, however, 
have yet to achieve self-govern- 
ment. Nor has Hawaii or Alaska 
achieved statehood, a measure 
promised by both parties. Nor has 
new Social Security legislation, fa- 
vored by both parties, turned up 
on the statute books. Only two do- 
mestic measures, out of 16 endorsed 
by both parties, have so far come to 
pass—the new housing law and the 
new farm price support law. 

However ironical the perform- 
ance of the 81st Congress, it is well 
within our governmental tradition. 
In the folklore of American poli- 
tics, after all, few things are more 
hallowed than the short memory of 
politicians. Platforms are designed 
to cadge votes—not predict legis- 
lative performance—and the voter 
who thinks otherwise is naive. 

Platform-makers have always 
24 
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tossed promises around with indis- 
criminate generosity, caring not a 
whit for the inconsistencies of their 
practice once they got into office. 

Perhaps the biggest gap between 
promise and performance occurred 
in Wilson’s second campaign. The 
Democratic party platform in 1916 
boasted that Wilson had kept us 
out of war. He won the campaign 
—and the next year led a willing 
nation into the conflict. 

Franklin Roosevelt, despite his 
many achievements, was also hard- 
ly noted for his consistency. In the 
1932 campaign, he upbraided Hoo- 
ver for his extravagance, promised 
a balanced budget. Once Roosevelt 
got into office, he began to spend 
government money by the billions, 
regretfully unbalancing the budget 
in order to lift us out of the de- 
pression. 

How explain the often glaring 
contradiction between promise and 
performance? 

The most charitable explanation 
is that often events outrun the poli- 
tician’s foresight. The more usual 
explanation for the quick evapora- 
tion of platform promises is that 
not all party members in Congress 
are behind them. President Tru- 
man regarded the election as a 
“mandate” for the repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley law, but dozens of 
Democratic Congressmen disagreed. 
Combined with the virtually solid 
resistance of the Republicans, this 
was enough to doom the repeal. 

But why the lack of action in 
the cases where Democratic and 
Republican platforms agreed on 
domestic policy? 

Bottlenecks in the legislative 
process provide one answer. Both 
party platforms, for example, came 
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out for civil rights legislation. 
Neither an anti-lynching law, an 
anti-poll tax law nor any similar 
measure has passed. The principal 
reason has been the Senatorial 
power to filibuster. A handful of 
Southern Democrats block the de- 
sires of the majority in both houses. 

Often a single man can provide 
an effective bottleneck. For in- 
stance, both parties favor legisla- 
tion to admit 400,000 DPs from 
Europe (although in this instance 
only the Democratic party included 
the measure in its platform). Yet, 
for a long time, Senator Pat Mc- 
Carran, chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee, was able to exploit one 
parliamentary ruse after the other 
to stymie the legislation. 

Bureaucratic opposition can also 
be an obstacle to the fulfillment of 
majority desires. Both parties are 
on record for an end to segregation 
in the armed forces. The Navy and 
Air Force have eliminated Jim 
Crow barriers. But the Army still 
resists full reform of its ancient 
practices. 

In many other cases, none of 
these explanations suffice. We are 
reduced to the sad thought that 
the Democratic and Republican 
platform-writers, tongue in cheek, 
found themselves in such ready 
agreement because they hadn’t the 
faintest intention of practicing their 
preachments. 

It will be many a long day, one 
regretfully concludes, before we will 
simultaneously balance the budget, 
reduce the national debt, boost vet- 
erans’ benefits and cut taxes! But, 
to judge from past performance, 
the platform-makers will go on 
merrily promising all things to all 
men. as 











Little Men Who 
Were Not There 


BY HARRY HARRIS 


We'll believe anything, it seems, especially if it’s non-existent 


® ONLY LAST SPRING the German 
newspaper Rhein Neckar Zeitung 
smugly devoted half a page to the 
greatest development in aviation 
since the days of the Wright broth- 
ers. An intrepid young flier, the 
paper reported, had made a suc- 
cessful test flight with a tiny motor 
and propeller attached to his back 
and aluminum wings stretched 
along his arms. 

Though his identity was not dis- 
closed, Rhein Neckar Zeitung pub- 
lished a photograph showing him 
as he soared some 60 feet above 
neck-craning crowds and an- 
nounced that next day he would 
attempt to flap from the old Neckar 
Bridge to the River Main. 
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Hundreds of spectators showed 
up in Heidelberg, but alas their 
hero did not. Only then did the 
crowds realize they were victims 
of an April Fool’s. joke, and the 
non-existent human flying machine 
joined the distinguished gallery of 
little - men - who - were - not - there — 
warriors, noblemen, advertising 
men, students, poets, artists and 
wild men—who have plagued his- 
tory and stuffed shirts since time 
began. Some of them, in fact, 
aren’t so small if you include the 
sturdy figures of Santa Claus and 
Paul Bunyan. 

There are a number of reasons, 
not all of them exactly admirable, 
why peopie think up mythical char- 





acters and go to great expense and 
lengths of ingenuity to*pass them 
off as living persons. But the best 
and most common is a mischievous 
desire that all of us feel sometimes 
—to deflate pomposity and test the 
gullibility of the human race. 

At Cornell University some 20 
years ago, top dignitaries of the 
Republican Party were invited to 
a dinner honoring Hugo N. Fry, 
“the little known patriot of central 
New York,” founder of the Empire 
State G.O.P. and coiner of the 
ringing slogan, “Freedom in the 
Land of the Free.” 

On stationery embossed with the 
seal of high office, Vice President 
Curtis wrote regretfully that he 
would not be able to attend, but 
added: “I congratulate the Re- 
publicans on paying this respect to 
the memory of Hugo N. Fry and 
wish you a most successful occa- 
sion.” Republican Congressmen and 
party leaders joined in with trib- 
utes, and Secretary of Labor Davis, 
who was particularly affected, said: 

“It is a pleasure to testify to the 
career of that sturdy patriot who 
first planned the ideals of our party 
in his region of the country.” 

The testimonial dinner was held, 
all right, and the encomiums read 
—by the editors of the “Berry 
Patch,” a humor column in Cor- 
nell’s Daily Sun. Hugo N. Fry, 
they explained, should be read 
phonetically as You-Go-and-Fry. 

Next day in the U. S. Senate, 
where Vice President Curtis was 
sheepishly presiding, a Southern 
Democrat lovingly read the tributes 
aloud and concluded: “You Go 
and Fry is a very appropriate name 
for a Republican organization.” 

Not only students but celebrities 


in all fields have amused them- 
selves or dramatically proved a 
point of argument by creating little- 
men-who-were-not-there. 

When Eugene Field was a news- 
paper columnist, he kept a handy 
stable of such “contributors” who 
heatedly argued controversial ques- 
tions. For 30 years, Fritz Kreisler, 
the violinist, passed off his own 
compositions as works of various 
early musicians. As he explained, 
his own name would not have been 
sufficiently impressive for listing on 
his programs. 

The good hoax has its base cun- 
ningly planted in human fears and 
aspirations. The little man is ac- 
cepted and lives on because we 
want him to. He does and says the 
things we’d like to do and say, if 
we had his courage and brains. 

For example, just during the 
war, the shrewdest advertising 
minds in America were amazed, 
inspired—and completely taken in 
—by Byron Keating, hard-hitting, 
outspoken owner of an ad. agency 
in Cincinnati. 

Keating handled Little Tot Food 
Products and Soyscuits, a soybean 
biscuit mix, among his other ac- 
counts, and handled them master- 
fully; that is, without interference 
from the clients. He said and did 
the things that other’ advertising 
men wanted to do, according to 
publicity releases under his letter- 
head, and even Madison Avenue, 
New York, was impressed. 

“Agencies are doomed unless 
they establish totalitarian princi- 
ples with clients,” Keating report- 
edly told the Cincinnati Business- 
men’s League. “Businessmen should 
keep their fingers out of advertis- 
ing. Many agencies are producing 
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inferior advertising, against their 
better judgment, for fear of losing 
accounts and because account ex- 
ecutives ‘butter up’ their clients.” 

The advertising trade press was 
delighted. “It’s things like this,” 
exclaimed Advertising Age, “that 
reaffirm our occasionally wavering 
faith that it’s fun to be in the 
advertising business.” To the brave 
pioneer, Variety offered one of its 
impudent headlines: “Just Let "Em 
Pay the Tab—Keating.” 

Then, in November, 1944, the 
advertismg world was saddened by 
the news that Keating, aged 59, 
had died of a heart attack induced 
by overwork and, possibly, talking 
too much. With the demise, it was 
disclosed that Keating had been 
the brain child of James B. Hill and 
John L. Eckels, copywriters in 
Cincinnati. 


Considering the popularity of 
the sport, it is not surprising that 
the Library of Congress maintains 
a bibliography on “hoaxes, hum- 


’ 


bug, bluff, buncombe, etc.,” and 
the New York Public Library has 
a bibliographical subdivision, “Im- 
aginary Books and Libraries.” The 
field ranges from flat fakery like the 
reported death of young Homer 
Morehouse near North Tonawan- 
da, N. Y., after 87 hours of foot- 
work in a marathon dance to that 
subtle, sensitive creation of the 
Authors Club of New York, Feodor 
Vladimir Larrovitch, the Russian 
poet. About all that the two have 
in common is non-existence. 
Larrovitch began as a private 
joke on a club member noted for his 
vast knowledge of world literature. 
He was sorely troubled that he 
could not only have overlooked 
Larrovitch’s presumed masterpiece, 
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Vyvodne, but he couldn’t seem to 
place Larrovitch at all. 

From this simple scholar-baiting, 
the Larrovitch production flowered 
into a hoax of gigantic proportions. 
William George Jordan and Rich- 
ardson Wright solemnly edited Feo- 
dor Vladimir Larrovitch: An Ap- 
preciation of His Life and Works, 
and some 300 members of the 
Authors Club attended a Larro- 
vitch dinner. There were selected 
readings from “the father of Rus- 
sian literature” and an exhibit 
which included Larrovitch’s icon, 
a manuscript page from Crasny 
Baba and one pressed flower from 
his grave at Yalta. 

When the Appreciation was pub- 
lished, several metropolitan news- 
papers gave it serious reviews and, 
indeed, it was an awesome literary 
work. In addition to translations 
of the master’s various works, there 
were critical essays signed by well 
known scholars (members of the 
Authors Club), biographical 
sketches, reminiscences of one or 
two savants who'd known Larro- 
vitch in Paris and a bibliography. 

However, an inquisitive Russian 
expert in the New York Public 
Library discovered that the bibli- 
ography listed the names of stenog- 
raphers in Wright’s office spelled 
backwards and nonsensical com- 
binations of Russian letters. 

Often, the literary little-man- 
who-wasn’t-there serves as a dra- 
matic form of protest against a 
particular school of writing. Not 
long ago, Ern Malley flamed like 
a new T. S. Eliot in Australia’s 
world of letters. “One of the two 
giants of contemporary Australian 
poetry,” exclaimed an Adelaide 
critic. “A poet of tremendous 
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power” who “worked through a 
disciplined and restrained kind of 
statement into the deepest wells of 
human experience,” exulted Max 
Harris, editor of the literary maga- 
zine, Angry Penguins. Over- 
whelmed by the hidden undertones, 
he asked for more Malley. 

Instead, he learned that two Aus- 
tralian soldiers, Lieut. James Mac- 
Auley and Corp. Harold Stewart, 
had created Malley one dull Sun- 
day afternoon as their protest 
against “the gradual decay of 
meaning and craftsmanship in 
poetry.” They'd just thrown to- 
gether phrases and sentences from 
the Oxford Dictionary of Quota- 
tions, an American report on drain- 
age of mosquito-breeding grounds 
and other odds and ends. 

His feathers ruffled, Harris in- 
sisted that, in spite of themselves, 
MacAuley and Stewart had pro- 
duced first-rate work. They merely 
pointed to the mosquito report and 
then to the opening lines of one of 
Malley’s most sensitive poems: 


Swamps, marshes, barrowpits and 
Other areas of stagnant water 
Serve as breeding grounds. 


For a switch in the other direc- 
tion, take the case of the man from 
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Bad Axe, Michigan, who calls him- 
self by that most famous of little 
men names—John Doe, the legal 
unknown man. 

Naturally, when the Bad Axe 
resident tried to pass himself off in 
the Army with that name, an alert 
first sergeant put him on KP and 
intelligence officers came around to 
question him. In civilian life, he 
has been rightly questioned by 
mailmen, cops, bank clerks and 
personnel executives. Perhaps they 
could be hoaxed by persons like 
Hugo N. Fry, Byron Keating or 
Pavel Jerdanowitch, but not by an 
unimaginatively named  jokester 
like that. No sir! 

The only thing is, that is his real 
name; John William Doe is the 
one and only little-man-who-is- 
there. The world, he has found, is 
far sterner and more suspicious with 
flesh-and-blood réality than with 
myth. Every time he signs a paper, 
meets a stranger or makes a long- 
distance call, he braces himself for 
argument, explanation and a lin- 
gering disbelief that he is there, as 
he keeps protesting. 

“Smith may be more common,” 
he says with philosophical under- 
statement, “but my name is more 
exciting.” a8 





°. 
@ AN ORCHESTRA CONDUCTOR was being harassed by the poor attendance of 


his musicians at rehearsals. 
absent—with one exception. 


At every rehearsal at least one musician was 


After the last rehearsal, the maestro called his men to order and said 


with no little venom: 


“I'd like to thank the first violin for being the only 


man in the organization who had the decency to attend every rehearsal.” 


The first violin stood, bowed and said: 


“It was the least I could do, 


maestro. You see, I can’t show up for the concert tonight.” 


—Norton Frobisher 
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. . picked for Pageant by America’s outstanding science reporter 


@ THE year 1949 has been a miraculous 
year of scientific achievement. The num- 
ber of discoveries has been tremendous, 
their significance is almost beyond belief. 
To single out the most meaningful of 
these achievements, PaceaNT called on 
William L. Laurence, science reporter of 
The New York Times. 

For 20 years Laurence has reported 
major developments in all branches of 
science. His brilliant work has won 
many awards —including two Pulitzer 
prizes. 

When the U. S. Army was ready to 
break the greatest science story of the 
century, it chose Laurence to do the 


reporting. For 13 weeks in 1945 Lau- 
rence vanished into the Army, learned 
the secrets of the atom bomb. He eye- 
witnessed every one of the bomb explo- 
sions. Then, in calm, careful words, he 
reported these terrifying events—first for 
the newspapers and, later, in his book, 
Dawn over Zero. 

When Paceant asked him to select 
the great scientific advances of 1949, 
Laurence said, “This past year has been 
so really miraculous that it’s almost 
impossible to make a choice.” But he 
finally selected eight history-making 
events. These are described here in his 
own cautious words. 


RADIO ASTRONOMY has a giant po that can hear stars too far away to be seen 


® “Instead of registering light rays of distant stars, Cornell’s new 
radio telescope tunes in on the radio waves which celestial bodies 
constantly send out. Since these radio waves from far parts of 
the universe can penetrate clouds of cosmic dust that make space 
opaque to the strongest optical telescope, radio astronomy opens 
a new window into the unknown vastness of the skies.” 





— 








NEW CANCER TEST is simpic, quick, cheap, ond reasonably sure. 


® “Medical men have long dreamed of a trustworthy test to 
unmask cancer in its beginning stages. For if it is discovered 
early enough cancer can be cured by presently known methods. 
At last, it looks like the problem is near solution. 

“At the University of Chicago, there has been developed a 
new blood test which is simple, quick, and probably sure. It was 
found that the blood serum of cancer patients coagulates much 
less readily on heating than does other blood. Trial tests on 150 
cancer patients and 150 healthy people proved positive for all 
cancer sufferers, negative for all normal individuals. Among the 
tests that showed positive results was a small early cancer of the 
ear—an infection so new that other test methods might miss it. 
Thus we may have a test to catch cancer before it gets too far 
along for cure.” 





ANTIBIOTICS are biciogical G-men that fight specific disease germs 





® “Antibiotics are chemicals produced by micro-organisms that 
grow in soil, in water, on food products. The two best known 
are penicillin and streptomycin. But during the past year re- 
searchers have developed some extremely promising new ones. 
These include chloromycetin and aureomycin, which are effective 
against typhus and some: virus diseases, and neomycin, which 
promises to be more effective against tuberculosis than any other 
drug known.” 


GIANT CYCLOTRON will smash new secrets from inside the atom 


® “At Berkeley physicists are constructing the most powerful 
atom smasher in the world. Eighteen times as potent as its closest 
rival, the giant cyclotron cost $9,000,000. Its huge ring-shaped 
magnet contains 10,000 tons of steel, is operated from a 5,000 
kilowatt power source. 
_ “The magnet is a gigantic hollow ring with a vacuum chamber 
inside. Atom particles are shot into it (right) and then are 
pushed along faster and faster by precisely timed electric kicks. 
Finally they are circling the cyclotron racetrack almost as fast 
as the speed of light. When one of these protons has circled the 
chamber about a million times it will have six billion volts of 
energy. 

“What new knowledge the cyclotron will uncover no man can 
yet say. But it is a long step into that unknown territory where 
the border between matter and energy almost disappears.” 
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1. BEFORE CORTISONE injection patient 2, AFTER INJECTIONS the same patient walks 


walks unsteadily, with stiffness and pain normally; pain, stiffness have disappeared 


CORTISONE may work a real medical miracle for victims of arthritis and rheumatic fever, 


®@ “Beyond doubt the greatest medical miracle of the year is the 
development of cortisone (compound E) for the relief of arthritis 
and rheumatic fever. At the Mayo Clinic, where cortisone ‘was 
developed in cooperation with Merck chemists, I saw motion 
pictures of 14 men and women, some bedridden, some in wheel- 
chairs, all stiff-jointed and in great pain, get up and walk briskly 
about after injections of cortisone. I saw a man whose joints 
were so painful that he reacted with agonizing pain to being 
touched, improved after a few treatments to the point where he 
could walk, run, and even dance a jig (above). 

“When the treatment was discontinued the patients returned 
to their original painful state. It was a pitiful sight to see the 
man who danced a jig return to his original crippled state after 
the drug was discontinued. Cortisone does not lead to perma- 
nent cure, but must be taken regularly like insulin. 

“The production of cortisone is a long, difficult and unbeliev- 
ably complex process requiring 37 complicated chemical steps. 





3. FURTHER TREATMENT and the patient runs 4, TREATMENT STOPPED and pain 


returned. 


and jumps, later even danced a lively jig | No cure, cortisone must be taken regularly 





It is a hormone obtained originally from the adrenal gland of 
cattle, but now is being produced synthetically. The supply is 
extremely small now and is being used solely for experimental 
purposes. Recently a new source was discovered—the seed of an 
African plant. This seed grows in great abundance, but it may be 
two years before cortisone will be available for wide use. 

“Related to the dramatic development of cortisone is the dis- 
covery of another miraculous substance called ACTH. This is 
a hormone from the pituitary gland of hogs. It produces the 
same effect as cortisone by stimulating the patient’s adrenal 
glands to produce cortisone. 

“Hopes are high that cortisone and ACTH will bring ease to 
the seven million arthritis sufferers in the U. S. as well as to 
victims of rheumatic fever.” 

(Research on cortisone and ACTH is being conducted now by 
several institutions. Some of the funds for this research are raised 
by the Arthritis and Rheumatism Foundation.) 


CONTINUED 
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FERTILITY GHORIROOEE ceececery otters teech tops ter Gihdten cringies 


® “Out of the biologists’ test tubes has come an exciting promise 
of human happiness—the isolation of a hormone that plays a 
key role in the fertility of both male and female. 

“In the female this hormone stimulates the growth of the 
ovarian follicles, making possible the discharge of the egg out 
of which, after fertilization, the new life develops. In the male, 
the hormone may stimulate the tubules that produce sperm. 
The hormone is called FSH—follicle stimulating hormone. It 


may enable many previously sterile men and women to produce 
children.” 





VITAMIN B-12 is nature's most powerful vitamin, will save many anemia sufferers 


® “When pernicious anemia strikes a man, his red blood cells 
decrease. His efficiency is seriously impaired; he feels weak and 
terribly tired. Until 1926 this disease killed about 50,000 people 
a year in the U. S. alone. But that year scientists discovered that 
liver contained a factor which counteracted the disease. Ever 
since then, scientists have labored ceaselessly to isolate this life- 
saving factor. Finally, after many had given up, a team of 
chemists, microbiologists and medical men succeeded. From huge 
quantities of liver, they extracted some red, needle-shaped crys- 
tals. This substance—which they named B-12—is the most 
powerful vitamin known to man. A single dose of only three 
micrograms gives positive results. It is even possible that a single 
large dose will produce prolonged relief from pernicious anemia.” 


PALOMAR can peer into the sky twice as far as man has ever before seen 





@ “The 200-inch Palomar telescope is the mightiest astronomical 
eye ever constructed by man for extending his power to explore 
the vastness of the cosmos. With this new ladder of light, man 
will be able to see island universes as far away as 1,000,000,000 
light years—twice as far as he has ever seen before. Among the 
mysteries the telescope will shed light on are: How big is the 
universe? Is it finite or infinite? Is space curved? Is the universe 
expanding? Is there life on Mars? Did the universe have a 
beginning? Will it end? 

“The 200-inch telescope has no lenses—only mirrors. In reality 
it is a huge camera with which astronomers will take pictures of 
the distant stars. It will see stars whose light started toward the 
earth more than a thousand million years ago.” 
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PALOMAR—BIGGEST TELESCOPE 
MAN HAS EVER CONSTRUCTED 
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The Case of 


Samuel Leibowitz 


BY GEORGE FRAZIER 


In trying criminals, here’s a judge who knows all the 
answers—because he made up most of the questions 


® FOR THE PAST NINE YEARS, OF 
ever since his ascension to the 
bench of Kings County Court in 
Brooklyn, Judge Samuel Simon Lei- 
bowitz has been relentlessly en- 
gaged in proving that although one 
need not be a hen to tell a bad 
egg, it often helps. For, prior to 
this, Leibowitz had been celebrated 
as the ablest criminal lawyer ever 
to practice before the tribunals of 
the United States, in which capac- 
ity he had been called upon to serve 
as a kind of mother hen to what 
gave every indication of being a 
spectacularly wayward brood. In 
all, he had defended 140 alleged 
transgressors, 25 of whom, inci- 
dentally, were post-debutantes 
known by such demure names as 
The Bobbed-Hair Bandit, Two- 
Gun Tillie and The Breadknife 
Murderess. Fortunately, Leibowitz 
never permitted himself to be vexed 
by doubts about a client’s inno- 
cence. 

“I merely demonstrate to the 


jury that the proof is not adequate 
as required by, law,” is the way he 
himself once expressed it. 

The effectiveness of Leibowitz’ 
demonstrations over a period of 25 
years can be measured by the fact 
that, at one time or another, en- 
raptured juries have come to the 
conclusion that it would not be 
quite proper to deprive such ex- 
emplary citizens as Leibowitz clients 
Scarface Al Capone, The Gorilla 
Cops, Mad Dog Vincent Coll and 
The Mother Honor Slayer of their 
right to stroll unmolested along the 
streets of the city. 

Leibowitz had an absolute genius 
for this sort of thing. Of the 140 
persons who placed themselves un- 
der his wing, only one was con- 
victed of the charge on which he 
had originally been taken into 
custody. No other criminal lawyer 
in the annals of the American 
courts has ever been able to match 
this accomplishment. 

Nevertheless, some people viewed 
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the whole business with consider- 
able misgivings, contending that 
Leibowitz, for all his dazzling bril- 
liance, was completely incapable 
of distinguishing good from bad, 
right from wrong. It was not until 
1940, when he hurdled the railing 
which segregates bench from bar, 
that he finally found himself in a 
position to dispel this suspicion. 

In the nine years since then, he 
has succeeded hugely in doing this, 
meanwhile making it apparent that 
his long and chummy association 
with the forces of evil. was actu- 
ally an apprenticeship which was 
to enable him to sniff the scent of 
malefaction when it invaded his 
court. 

Leibowitz began his project on a 
fairly modest scale, but by April 
23, 1941, he was swinging along in 
full stride. On that date, he sen- 
tenced to Sing Sing on a charge of 
bigamy a man whom he had once, 
as a lawyer, rescued from the dis- 
comfort of being convicted of patri- 
cide. As time went on, he was also 
to display another gift which is apt 
to be lacking in magistrates whose 
backgrounds have been somewhat 
less exposed than his. 

This is his remarkable ability to 
remain impervious to the lachry- 
mose sort of performances which 
are generally acknowledged to have 
achieved their most heart-tugging 
pitch as the stock-in-trade of a 
pink-complexioned attorney named 
Sam Leibowitz. On March 24, 
1947, the pot, so to speak, finally 
came right out and called the kettle 
black. This was the day on which 
Leibowitz spurned a felon’s offer to 
donate one of his eyes to a 16-year- 
old blind girl. 

“Merely an attempt to create 
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sympathy for himself,” snapped 
Leibowitz, sending the malefactor 
up for a term of from two-and-a- 
half to five years. 

Nobody acquainted with the 
judge’s career was surprised at this, 
for not only is he thoroughly fa- 
miliar with all the established emo- 
tional routines staged by defendants 
and their counsels but, in most 
cases, he originated them. And 
while no one would presume to 
question his knowledge of criminal 
law, it is nonetheless accepted as 
fact that he owed his fantastic 
success no less to his abundant 
gifts as an actor than to his poring 
over Blackstone. 

“Cnminal law,” in the witty 
words of Alva Johnston, one of Lei- 
bowitz’ more illuminating biogra- 
phers, “is a branch of the show 
business. Its practitioners ought to 
pay dues to the Actors Equity 
rather than to the Bar Association. 
The business of the lawyers is to 
entertain 12 men, to make them 
laugh, cry, shudder, stare, freeze 
and burn.” 

For a good quarter of a century 
Leibowitz discharged this obliga- 
tion so faithfully that he constantly 
had juries rolling in the aisles. 
During the course of one especially 
hazardous case he drove himself so 
unrelentingly that when he received 
the legal equivalent of a rave re- 
view—an acquittal for his client— 
he himself fainted dead away. 

As an orator holding forth in the 
criminal courts, Leibowitz rarely 
used a scalpel if there happened to 
be a hack-saw handy—and while 
he had mastery of a sort of fancy 
prose, he could also wheel around 
and reverse his field so artfully as 
to make fancy prose a liability in- 





THE CASE OF SAMUEL LEIBOWITZ 


Stead of an asset. Indeed, he once 
won an acquittal by doing precisely 
that. 

In this instance, Leibowitz was 
interrogating the chief prosecution 
witness, a man who testified to 
having seen Leibowitz’ client com- 
mit the murder in question. Sud- 
denly Leibowitz turned to the jury 
with a look of bewilderment. Here, 
he pointed out, was a witness who, 
in addition to looking as if he had 
submitted to too many headlocks, 
apparently had the I.Q. and the 
conversational grace of a backward 
Mortimer Snerd. Except for two 
sentences, his entire testimony had 
been couched in broken slang. This, 
suggested Leibowitz, was very in- 
teresting. For, oddly enough, those 
two sentences happened to be the 
only ones which pinned the guilt 
securely on the defendant. Out of 
a grunting welter of garbled syntax 
and impoverished vocabulary, the 
witness had said: “I heard a weird, 
uncanny sound, a gasp, a cackle.” 
And: “He was all aflutter.” 

Shaking his head as if unwilling 
to believe his own ears, Leibowitz 
asked him to repeat these lines just 
once more for the benefit of the gen- 
tlemen of the jury. When the wit- 
ness did so, and without the 
slightest deviation from his previous 
intonation and phraseology, all 
Leibowitz had to do was ask the 
jurors if the witness impressed them 
as the type to go around describing 
anyone as “all aflutter.” Appar- 
ently he didn’t, for an acquittal 
for Leibowitz’ client followed. 


THROUGHOUT HIS ENTIRE Career 
as a criminal lawyer, Leibowitz re- 
garded his job as being one of tai- 
loring the evidence to fit his needs 


and those of his client. Here, in a 
manner of speaking, was one Sam 
who never made the pants too long. 
If, on the one hand, he could 
endow a witness’ ignorance of de- 
tails with incriminating overtones, 
he could also, when the occasion 
warranted it, twist this ignorance 
into a convincing argument that 
the witness was being victimized 
by a corrupt prosecution. 
Leibowitz was defending that 
fine flower of American manhood, 
Mad Dog Vincent Coll, on a 
charge of having murdered a child 
sleeping in its carriage when he, 
Leibowitz, felt it prudent to stress 
the fact that a witness who cannot 
remember details is not a witness 
to be trusted. In this instance, the 
witness was a man named Brecht, 
who swore up and down that he 
had seen Coll pump the child’s 
sleeping body full of lead. Sizing 
him up, Leibowitz, whose exten- 
sive dealings with the criminal type 
had taught him how to recognize 
an ex-convict from a distance of a 
thousand feet, decided Brecht had 
been in the pokey at one time or 
another and had apparently been 
promised some sort of favor by the 
police if he would perjure himself. 
When Leibowitz asked him what 
he did for a living, Brecht replied 
that he sold Eskimo Pies. Leibowitz 
nodded, turned and _ whispered 
something which caused an assis- 
tant sitting at the defense table to 
get up and bolt out of the court- 
room. A few minutes later, Leibo- 
witz was handed a paper bag from 
which he daintily extracted 14 Es- 
kimo Pies. He presented one to the 
presiding judge, one to the prose- 
cutor and one to each of the jurors. 
“Now then,” he said, addressing 
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Brecht. “I wonder if you would be 
good enough to tell His Honor and 
the gentlemen of the jury what it 
says on the wrapper of an Eskimo 
Pie.” 

Brecht stammered helplessly. 
Then, while the jurors and the 
judge happily consumed the choco- 
late-coated evidence, mine host Lei- 
bowitz went on to discredit Brecht 
so completely that Coll was even- 
tually acquitted. (Three days after 
his acquittal, however, Coll was 
riddled with bullets by rival gang- 
sters who presumably had no great 
affinity for either him or Eskimo 
Pies. ) 

The trial of Tony Romano posed 
a different problem for Leibowitz. 
In this procedure, he had to do an 
about-face and make a_ witness’ 


ignorance of detail seem like a 
logical and even an endearing at- 


tribute. Five witnesses testified that 
they had detected Tony in the 
ungentlemanly act of killing a cop. 
All that Leibowitz had to counter 
with was his client’s alibi that at 
the time of the crime he had been 
far away, working in a fish market 
up in Harlem. 

The prosecution decided to de- 
stroy the alibi by borrowing an old 
Leibowitz trick. A basket of fish 
was brought in and placed in front 
of Romano, who was then asked to 
identify the contents one by one. 

When Tony had finally inspected 
the entire contents of the basket 
without designating a single spe- 
cies correctly, the prosecutor said, 
“That will be all,” and shot a smug 
glance toward Leibowitz. Tony’s 
mouthpiece rose and walked toward 
the jury box, his eyes searching out 
the Jews on the panel. 

“I want you, Mr. Rabinowitz,” 
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he said, “and you, Mr. Epstein, and 
you, Mr. Goldfogle, and you, Mr. 
Ginsberg, to explain to your fellow- 
jurymen the fraud which has been 
perpetrated on my client. You see 
through it; they do not. Was there 
in all that array of fish a single 
pike, or pickerel, or any other fish 
that can be made into gefuellte 
fish? There was not. My client told 
you that he worked in a store at 
114th Street and Lexington Ave- 
nue. The prosecutor knows that is 
a Jewish neighborhood, and he did 
not show a single fish that makes 
gefuellte fish, What a travesty on 
justice! My client works in a Jewish 
fish market, and they try him on 
Christian fish.” 

This meant acquittal for Roma- 
no. For his counsel, however, it 
meant taking off his smartly-tai- 
lored double-breasted coat, loosen- 
ing his Charvert tie, rolling up the 
sleeves of his monogrammed shirt 
and buckling down to the drudgery 
of preparing the next case on the 
agenda. People who take a cynical 
view of Leibowitz’ achievements in 
the criminal courts have not failed 
to point out that this drudgery was 
extremely profitable drudgery in- 
deed. They are probably right about 
this, for although Leibowitz has al- 
ways demurred from revealing the 
fees he exacted in return for keep- 
ing flesh from being singed by the 
high voltage at Sing Sing, it is no 
secret that they generally amounted 
to whatever the traffic would bear 
—which, in many instances, was 
quite a bit. Furthermore, whenever 
he took a case purely out of a com- 
pulsion to see the ends of justice 
served—as he did in the famous 
Scottsboro trial, a cause celebre in 
the field of civil liberties at which 
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Leibowitz defended a group of 
Negroes accused of having investi- 
gated a prostitute’s claims to white 
supremacy without first having 


begged her indulgence—he was not 
reticent about letting the major 
press associations know that he was 
paying his own expenses. 


SAMUEL Simon LeEiBowiITz was 
born in Rumania on August 14, 
1893, to a couple named Lebeau. 
Arriving in this country just before 
the turn of the century, Papa Le- 
beau was advised that it might be a 
good idea if he were to “American- 
ize” his name. As a result, he and 
his family legally became Leibo- 
witzes. 

After graduating from Jamaica 
High School in Brooklyn, Sam went 
to Cornell where, in addition to be- 
ing an exemplary student he some- 
how found time to win the “C” as 
a cross-country runner, appear in 
undergraduate dramatics and sell 
magazine subscriptions. 

With his graduation from the 
Cornell law school, in 1915, Lei- 
bowitz went to work as a clerk in 
an office handling civil cases. After 
two-and-a-half years of this at $35 
a week, he decided he would be 
happier and richer on the criminal 
side of the fence. And for the ensu- 
ing few years, as the energetic 
young counsel for a succession of 
petty malefactors, he was pretty 
happy all right—though it was to 
be quite some time before he could 
call himself rich. 

Leibowitz’ first criminal case re- 
quired him to defend a man ac- 
cused of having burglarized a sa- 
loon. The fact that the man had 
been in possession of both the booty 
and a skeleton key which had pre- 


sumably enabled him to gain access 
to it put him in an extremely un- 
tenable position. Leibowitz got him 
back onto solid ground by a stroke 
of preposterous daring. His eyes 
flaming with indignation, he de- 
manded that the jurors be con- 
veyed to the saloon and allowed to 
observe for themselves whether or 
not the key in question would open 
the door. The prosecutor was so 
stunned by the effrontery of this 
that he feared a trap and objected. 
The judge refused to overrule the 
objection. Leibowitz reminded the 
jurors of this in his summation, 
and they wasted little time in 
agreeing upon acquittal. Leibowitz 
does not like to think about what 
might have happened if his dare 
had been accepted. Prior to making 
it, he had made it a point to test 
the key on the doors in the court- 
room. It had opened every one. 
Cases like this, although bringing 
slim financial returns, were a sound 
investment, for they helped spread 
his fame beyond the realm of the 
pool room. It was only a decade 
after his graduation from college 
that he finally found himself high- 
ly enough respected to be retained 
as counsel for Al Capone and a few 
associates, all of whom were being 
charged with involvement in a bit 
of gunplay that had left four corpses 
on the floor of a Brooklyn speak- 
easy. Leibowitz won the case by 
slapping so many writs of habeas 
corpus on the hapless police that 
they finally threw up their hands in 
despair. “It was claimed,” says Alva 
Johnston, “that each writ was 
served just in time to prevent the 
police from interrogating Al and 
his friends with blunt instruments.” 
As the man who had devised a 
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successful defense for a public 
enemy of Capone’s stature, Leibo- 
witz suddenly found himself the 
most sought-after criminal lawyer 
in the land. Prisoners in jails from 
one end of the United States to the 
other lay awake in the long watches 
of the night dreaming of the free- 
dom they would then be enjoying 
if only they had had the sense to 
have had Leibowitz. 

Sam was one smart lawyer, all 
agreed. Only no one seemed to 
realize that Sam was also an amaz- 
ingly hard worker and that the 
flashes with which he dazzled juries 
were not sudden inspirations, but 
the deliberate product of long and 
intensive planning. No one in the 
history of law—or the theater or 
the concert stage—ever rehearsed 
more tirelessly to give the impres- 
sion of never having rehearsed at 
all. 

In setting up a defense, he scru- 
tinized every available shred of evi- 
dence—dredging obscure facts up 
out of the recesses of witnesses’ 
memories, questioning the possible 
significance of even the merest 
trifle, and then digging, digging, 
digging. 

The intricate and successful de- 
fense he erected for a man named 
Harry Hoffman was a case in point. 

Five years and three trials had 
elapsed before Hoffman, languish- 
ing in jail on a charge of having 
murdered Mrs. Maude Bauer of 
Staten Island, New York, sent a 
postcard to Leibowitz asking for 
counsel. The circumstantial evi- 
dence that had led to Hoffman’s 
conviction had been impressive. 
Among other things, the fatal bul- 
lets had apparently been fired from 
a gun which he owned and had, for 
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some reason, chosen to dispose of 
shortly after the crime. What's 
more, Hoffman, according to pre- 
sumably reliable witnesses, looked 
remarkably like the man they had 
seen fire the shots. 

Leibowitz won a clear-cut acquit- 
tal by hammering away at details 
which previous defenses had either 
touched upon too lightly or neg- 
lected entirely. For one thing, al- 
though the bullets had unquestion- 
ably been fired by a right-handed 
person, no one had thought to in- 
form the jurors that Hoffman was 
left-handed. Leibowitz not only told 
them, but demonstrated it to them 
by supplying the defendant with a 
needle and thread. Using his left 
hand, Hoffman threaded the needle 
with ease. Using his right, how- 
ever, he could only make clumsy 
stabs at the eye. 

Leibowitz did not allow his dem- 
onstrations to stop with this, 
though. In order to prove that the 
fatal bullets need not necessarily 
have been fired from Hoffman’s 
gun, he brought in a huge compari- 
son microscope and had the jurors 
examine different weapons. It was 
immediately apparent that Hoff- 
man’s was not the only gun which 
could have projected the shots. 
Moreover, aware that such a dem- 
onstration might bore many per- 
sons, Leibowitz had, in challenging 
the prospective jurors, tried to se- 
lect ones who seemed to have 
enough technical knowledge to be 
intrigued by a ballistics exhibit. 

Thus, the jury that acquitted 
Hoffman was, in one respect, a 
hand-picked one, although the 
prosecution, unaware of what the 
defense was up to, had no way of 
knowing this at the time. 





THE CASE OF SAMUEL LEIBOWITZ 


Some of Leibowitz’ most spec- 
tacular acquittals were won by im- 
pugning the veracity of the police. 

Paradoxically enough, the individ- 
ual who presented him with the 
biggest opportunity to do so was 
Grover Whalen, the Police Com- 
missioner of the City of New York. 
This came about when Whalen one 
day made the remark that, “There’s 
a lot of law at the end of a night- 
stick.” 

It was not a prudent thing for 
him to have said, evoking, as it did, 
pictures of innocent men _ being 
beaten so brutally that they were 
ready to confess to anything. And 
being essentially a businessman, 
Leibowitz drew even broader im- 
plications from it—among them 
the possibility that the prosecution 
would even agree to extend clemen- 
cy to habitual malefactors in re- 
turn for perjured testimony detri- 
mental to the defense. His attacks 
on the credibility of the Eskimo 
Pie salesman and the “all aflutter” 
specialist were the results of his 
well-grounded suspicions that both 
witnesses were dummies whose 
words were actually being spoken 
by members of the district attor- 
ney’s staff. 

In the matter of defending a 
man known as Little Steinie the 
technique was different: it entailed 
luring a saintly-looking man into a 
smug eagerness to cast the first 
stone. Little Steinie’s contention 
was that he had signed a confession 
of murder only because failure to 
have done so would have proved 
extremely hurtful to the bridge of 
his nose and to other sensitive parts 
of his person. Fifteen policemen 
took the stand to swear that the 
confession had been obtained with- 


out the employment of the third- 
degree. Leibowitz found his pigeon 
in the person of one of these 15—a 
beatific-looking deputy chief in- 
spector. 

“Tell me, Inspector,” said Lei- 
bowitz, “how long have you been a 
police officer?” 

“Thirty-three years.” 

“Now tell me this. Did you ever 
beat up a prisoner to get a confes- 
sion?” 

“No, I never did.” 

“Did you ever see any other po- 
liceman beat up a prisoner to get a 
confession?” 

“No, never.” 

“And how long did you say 
you've been a police officer?” 

“Thirty-three years.” 

“Did you eyer tell a lie in your 
life?” 

“I never did.” 

The jury found this so uproarious 
that it promptly agreed to set Lit- 
tle Steinie free rather than remand 
him to the custody of such hypo- 
crites. 

It was getting so that Leibowitz 
did not know what the word 
“guilty” sounded like coming from 
a foreman’s lips. It is possible; in- 
deed, that he was becoming a bit 
bored by the regularity with which 
juries succumbed to his blandish- 
ments. , 

By this time, it was no secret that 
he would like to become a magis- 
trate and survey the criminal ele- 
ment from a different angle. In ad- 
dition to delighting his wife, twin 
sons and daughter, it would allow 
him more time to play the accor- 
dion, a hobby with which he likes 
to pass his leisure moments. Twice 
previously he had sought public 
office without success. In 1940 he 
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determined to give it one more try, 
this time as a candidate for the 
$25,000-a-year Kings County judge- 
ship. He won quite handily. People 
who feared that his ascension to 
the bench might deprive them of 
his gaudy public utterances have 
not yet had their suspicions con- 
firmed. No sooner had he been 


elected than he had the newspaper . 


boys in for a brief discourse. 

“T find on the bench,” he said, 
“an opportunity of rendering a 
broader service to the public, a 
service for which I feel qualified by 
virtue of my experience with crime 
and the accused.” He has been dis- 
coursing ever since. 

As an eclectic Jeremiah, he has, 

at one time or another, pontificated 
upon such disparate themes as the 
prevalence of juvenile delinquency 
in Brooklyn, the urgency of a boy- 
cott on British goods as a protest 
against the Empire’s Palestine pol- 
icy and the shortcomings of the 
little woman—any little woman. 
This last subject came into his nosey 
ken when he was about to sentence 
W. Arthur Nickel for his part in 
the fabulous $780,000 Mergan- 
thaler swindle. 
* Referring to Mrs. Nickel, who 
had failed to gouge out her hus- 
band’s eyes when he presented her 
with luxurious gifts purchased with 
the ill-gotten swag, he said, “Here’s 
a perfect example of what a good 
wife could have done for a man.” 
The courthouse reporters yawned 
and dutifully took down the judi- 
cial soap opera that ensued. 

But Leibowitz is a shrewd 
enough self-publicist to know the 
value of a change of pace. He is not 
unrelievedly stern and reprimand- 
ing. In October, 1947, for example, 
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he recessed court in order that the 
fidgety jurors could find out what 
was transpiring between their be- 
loved Dodgers and the Yankees in 
the World Series. An old Dodger 
advocate himself, Leibowitz had a 
television set installed in the court- 
house library for the enlightenment 
of the panel. 

Although this gesture received a 
certain amount of recognition in 
the papers, it didn’t get anywhere 
near the amount of space usually 
accorded a Leibowitz deed or word. 
By the following May, however, he 
was back in top form. Returning 
from a tour of Brooklyn dives, he 
announced that the failure of the 
State Liquor Authority to discharge 
its obligations was responsible for 
deplorable conditions. There was 
undoubtedly a certain crusading 
spirit behind this pilgrimage to the 
lower depths, but some callous indi- 
viduals winked knowingly when it 
was disclosed that he had reported 
his findings to the press before turn- 
ing them over to the State Liquor 
Authority. The Daily News was so 
enchanted by his inability to turn 
up any actual evidence in the nine 
places he visited that it headlined 
its report: “Sam Leibowitz A- 
Raidin’ Goes—Bats 0 for 9.” 

This sort of publicity tended to 
obscure the fact that Kings County 
Court had four other magistrates 
besides Leibowitz—all of them in 
good working order. Moreover, 
there was a deep resentment in cer- 
tain quarters over the fact that he 
always seemed to be assigned to 
handle the cases which promised to 
make the juiciest reading in the 
tabloids. He himself finally put an 
end to the situation by declining to 
preside at the second trial of an 





THE CASE OF SAMUEL LEIBOWITZ 


apothecary named Feldman who 
had been convicted of prescribing 
too lethally for his wife. Leibowitz’ 
supporters point to this as proof of 
his integrity and diffidence. They 
also maintain that his ambitions for 
the magistracy were motivated only 
by a fierce compulsion to censure 
malefaction and thereby make the 
world, and especially that part of 
the world known as Brooklyn, a 
better place to live in. 

There is a good deal of justifica- 
tion for this point of view. Even in 
his heyday as a criminal lawyer, 
Leibowitz refused to represent peo- 
ple whose guilt seemed to him un- 
questionable. He rejected $100,000 
to defend Lucky Luciano and 


$250,000 to plead for the sweet 


character of seven members of 
Murder, Inc. In any case, even his 
most violent detractors no longer 
doubt his ability to tell a bad egg. 
If his conduct on the bench has 
sometimes been characterized by 
purple prose, it has never been 
marked by a failure to sniff the 
scent of evil. 

Back on the morning of June 1, 
1944, Leibowitz was asked to com- 
ment upon the $10,000 robbery that 
had just taken place in his home. 
What he remarked then still holds 
true. 

“There’s one thing they didn’t 
take,” he said, “and that’s the foun- 
tain pen the Judge signs prison 
sentences with. And there’s always 
plenty of ink for that.” a6 


THE GIRL ON THE COVER 


@ JOY LANSING spoke her first lines (unrehearsed and 


unintelligible) 20 years ago in Salt Lake City. 


Her 


parents moved to California when she was a child, and 
by the time she was old enough to go to Dorsey High 
School in Hollywood she knew she wanted to study 


drama, which she did. 


After high school her dramatic training, plus her 
blonde hair, blue eyes and her five-foot-six figure of 118 
pounds, led to all sorts of things, such as modeling, a 
television contract with Hal Roach Studios, a chance on 
Broadway, and our January cover by Mead-Maddick. 





Have You Ever Wondered : 


BY JAMES C. ADAMS 


. . « Is there any way to write your signature 
so that it can’t be forged? 

Unless you're very old, there is. Just write it in your natural hand and 
you'll be reasonably safe from forgers. Any handwriting expert can de- 
tect a forged signature with ease under a microscope. Apparently the lines 
of a forgery are never as smooth and free flowing as the genuine. It seems 
that no one else can write your name as you do from a penmanship point 
of view, unless they've had the same amount of practice. The experts say 
that very elderly people's signatures are perhaps the only ones which 
can be forged successfully, since their handwriting is so shaky that even 
the genuine often looks like a forgery. 


- » » Do animals laugh? 

e Webster says that laughing can be described as a lighting 
up of the face and eyes and the emission of explosive or chuck- 
ling sounds from the throat. Animal laughter may not fit into 
this category on every count but the naturalists say animals do 
laugh in their own ways and for just about the same reasons we 
humans do. Of course what’s funny to us isn’t necessarily funny 

to an animal, and vice versa. Hyenas laugh hysterically for no other 
reason than that they're amused, and they sound almost human. Monkeys 
and chimps laugh with giggles and chuckles. Tickle a chimp and it 
giggles its head off. Other animals laugh in their own peculiar ways, 
some make sounds and some don’t, but they do laugh, nevertheless. 


. » « Is there any limit to human development? 

Many scientists believe so and have some solid facts to back up their 
theories. The noted German scientist, Max Scheler, who taught at the 
famous University of Bonn before the late war, held that man hasn't 
changed basically since the dawn of history. All he’s done is develop his 
brain through learning. Of all animals man is the most complete and 
fixated of the present age, according to the professor. The human brain 
is the least capable of all organs to regenerate and grow. And the 
human brain, he says, is already over-developed. As a result, his school 
of scientists expects us to degenerate in the future rather than accelerate. 
They don't mean by that we'll degenerate biologically, but ethically. 
Which means we'll all wind up one day with minds and manners little 
above those of, say, a hyena or a wild pig. 





- « » If you fall asleep in freezing weather 
will you freeze to death? ; 
Next time you get lost in a blizzard don’t worry about falling to sleep. 


According to the Army’s Arctic Manual you won't freeze to death unless 
you have completely exhausted yourself trying to stay awake. They say 
that most victims of freezing dicd because they didn’t sleep. Even in the 
coldest sub-zero temperatures, provided you're dressed warmly, you can 
sleep perfectly safely. Eventually the chill will wake you up. again, if your 
condition is reasonably good. After working off the chill with exercise, 
sleep again, they say, and continue the procedure until the storm abates 
or someone finds you. 


. « « Can you send a living creature through the mails? 
sk «x You can mail just about anything that lives and breathes so 


long as it weighs no more than 70 pounds, isn’t over 43 inches 

in length, 14 wide and 12 high, and provided it doesn’t smell 

offensive. The Post Office people frequently handle such 

diverse and repugnant packages as baby alligators, newts, sala- 

~ manders, snails, honey bees, horned toads, owls, bloodworms, 

lizards, leeches and chameleons. In fact, nothing in their book of regula- 
tions states that you can’t send small ‘children through the mails. 


- » » Are there many edible things which the 
average person never tastes in a lifetime? : 
There certainly are. Skunk, for instance, or alligator tails. People who 


have tried both of these things say they're delicious. Skunk, particularly, 
which tastes much like rabbit, but even better. Roast monkey is also fine, 
yet few civilized people have ever tried it. African game hunters claim 
that roast monkey is perhaps the finest meat you can eat. Woodchuck 
and muskrat are just as edible as any other small animals we're now 
accustomed to eating, but hunters seldom bring them home to the table. 
Ants and caterpillars are very good palate-wise according to those who 
have been brave enough to try them. Ants are said to be tart but flavorful. 


- « « Do any animals have a second sense 
which enables them to forecast the weather? 
You've often heard that swallows fly low when it’s going. to 


Be rain, bees fly home and ducks supposedly flap their wings more 
than normally. And what you've heard in this instance is prob- 
ably true, according to the naturalists. They believe that many 
4 animals do have a sensitivity of some sort which is controlled by 
the amount of moisture in the air. However, the general belief 
that animals can make long range predictions is ridiculous, they say. 
Such supposed weather signs as beavers building their winter homes 
earlier than usual, or opossums settling down underground rather than 
in hollow trees, or bears having longer coats than usual, just don’t hold 
water. Actual observations and measurements have proven that beavers 
sometimes build early and the winter which follows is unusually mild. 
Bears’ coats are sometimes long and the winters short, and opossums ap- 
parently flip coins to see where they'll spend their wait for spring. 


PAGEANT’S popular fea{jure “‘Have You Ever Wondered?”’ may be seen in its 
screen version—the MGM-Pete Smith short subject ‘*‘Let’s Cogitate.”’ 











What's 
The Matter 
~ With 
Southern 
Women? 


BY B. V. VAN BRUNT 
and CLAYTON GOING 


Not a solitary thing, say these 
champions of Miss Dixie. She’s 
the answer to a male’s prayer 


® WHEN A FRIEND of ours was once 
asked what kind of women he liked 
best, he cocked an eye and uttered 
the profoundest truth of our times: 
“Any kind of woman—provided 
that she’s Southern.” 

There, in one attractive capsule, 
is the answer to the atomic bomb. 
For the average Southern lassie— 
blond, brunette or red-head—packs 
more fizz and explosion in a 5’ 4” 
frame and a 35-inch bust line than 
anything ever dreamed up by Oak 
Ridge or Einstein (let alone by states 
north of the Mason-Dixon line). 

But don’t take our word for it. 





Let’s take a look at the record. 
@ At New York’s world famous 
Barbizon School of Modeling, four 
times as many non-Southern girls 
apply for training as do Southern 
girls.: But in spite of the over- 
whelming numerical odds, three 
Southern girls are chosen for every 
non-Southerner. 

€@ Three out of every five Powers 
models—the most glamorous gals 
in the nation—are from the land 
of you-all. 

@ Fifty per cent of women’s bath- 
ing suits sold in the South are of 
the two-piece type. In the North it 
is 35 per cent—or not nearly the 
figure the Dixie darlings have to 
put on display. 

@ In New England 31.9 per cent 
of the females 15 years of age and 
over are single. For the four states 
of Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama 
and Mississippi, the figure is only 
23.5 per cent. Similarly, there are 
fewer bachelors in the South than 
anywhere else. 

€ Southern women have by far the 
highest rate of reproduction in the 
country. For the period 1942-47, 
for example, the net reproduction 
rate of Southern women was ap- 
proximately 25 per cent higher than 
that of women in the Northeastern 
states. 

What does it all mean? Simply 
that in a modeling agency, under a 
magnolia tree or in the home, the 
cutie from Kentucky has what it 
takes to make a hermit leave his 
cave. 

To begin with, Miss Dixie is 
feminine to the last curve in her 
body. She is interested in one 
thing: men. Where her Northern 
sister with a similar concern wants 
both a man and her independence, 


Miss Dixie has no such mental 
reservations. 

“What qualities do you want in 
a man?” we asked a group of three 
Yankee and two Dixie gals. 

The three Northerners, without 
even pausing for breath, had all 
sorts of answers ranging from in- 
telligence to money to good looks. 
But it was one of the Southern 
lassies who came up with the real 
answer. “Seems to me,” she said, 
“that the fact that he’s a man is 
just about enough.” 

When Miss Dixie is with a man, 
she’s with him all the way. She’s 
amiable and easy to take. And al- 
though she may be out with the 
biggest bore in the world, she gives 
the appearance of being interested 
exclusively in him. She’s smart 
enough to make a man feel im- 
portant. She doesn’t talk about her 
job; she talks about his. 

In the final analysis, of course, 
there’s nothing more pleasant to 
any man. He may want a woman 
who’s his mental equal, but that 
means equal to understanding what 
he talks about. Deep down, he 
wants a woman who will make him 
feel like the world’s greatest guy. 

“There’s no secret to it,” an in- 
nocent-looking young thing from 
Charleston told us. “You just let 
*em know you like ’em.” 

One Virginia physician—married 
to a No’therner, of course—made 
a nice diagnosis when he analyzed 
the chief difference between South- 
ern and non-Southern women. 

“Too often,” he remarked, “your 
Northern women are competitors 
rather than companions.” 

The facts bear him out. We 
once made a national survey of 
college students to discover what 
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their ideas were. Northern coeds 
talked of marriage and careers. In 
places like Alabama, Louisiana and 
Texas, they just talked about mar- 
riage. Northern coeds clamored for 
a chance to use their talents. South- 
ern coeds wanted a chance to use 
their femininity. 

Often it’s a matter of training. 
An incredible number of Northern 
women, trained for marriage not in 
the home community but in the 
aggressive Northern business world, 
develop attitudes more suitable to 
Wall Street than to wallpaper. Hav- 
ing made almost as much as their 
men at work, they like to let them 
know it. And having learned to run 
their bosses’ business, they want to 
run their husbands—period. If they 
can’t, they complain that they have 
no “equality.” 

“To make a marriage work, the 
woman has to give 75 per cent of 
the time,” an intelligent New York 
woman stated. 

“Not at all,” drawled a honey- 
haired honey from Atlanta. “I can 
make my husband feel just so ‘im- 
portant’ and ‘wonderful’ that he 
can afford to be magnanimous. He 
almost forces me to have my way.” 

Even many Northern women 
concede that Miss Dixie can fasci- 
nate a man simply by her easy 
manner of pleasing him. Not too 
long ago, for example, an attrac- 
tive Northerner was commenting 
about an experience she had had 
as a hostess at a big hotel party. _ 

“Some man would step up and 
tell me that he was working for a 
dog biscuit company. I would prac- 
tically say ‘so what.’” 

But not her cohort from Dixie. 
She was all soft and attentive. “You 
do? Well, I declare. I just never 
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met a man who worked for a dog 
biscuit company before.” 

Before what? Before an hour 
had gone by, the men were just 
about wearing a groove in the floor 
trying to get at Miss Dixie. Miss 
New Jersey had her independence 
—lots of it. 

The canard that Southern women 
are expert listeners because they 
simply have nothing intelligent to 
say is sheer libel. Bureau of the 
Census statistics indicate that, in 
spite of popular contrary belief, the 
average white person 25 years old 
or over has had more schooling in 
Florida or Mississippi than in a so- 
called progressive state like Ohio. 

The Northern or Western 
woman’s more extensive experience 
in the business world may give her 
more to talk about, but figures on 
marriage and divorce make it plain 
that there are fewer and fewer men 
who want to hear her say it. Con- 
trast the figures for divorced men: 
3.0 per cent in California, 2.8 per 
cent in Oregon, 1.6 per cent in New 
Hampshire, and 1.4 per cent in 
Vermont, compared with 0.8 per 
cent for Georgia, 0.7 per cent for 
Alabama, 0.8 per cent for Missis- 
sippi, and 0.5 per cent for North 
Carolina. While her non-Southern 
sisters scare them off with dialectic, 
Miss Dixie fluffs her hair and waits. 

But if the Southern lassie is more 
interesting to men because she’s 
seemingly more interested in them, 
she is no less intriguing because of 
her obvious dependence on them. 
Betty from Boston is proud of her 
ability to open a door for her- 
self. Gorgeous Georgia doesn’t even 
know how. Consequently her beau 
feels like the Neanderthal man 
whenever he reaches for a door 
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knob. For the man it’s a glorious 
illusion; basically, he still likes to 
pretend that women are more 
fragile than he is. 

“We can get across the street 
without a man propping us up by 
the elbow,” commented two North- 
ern girls. 

“Well, I can, too,” retorted a 
Dixie miss. “But I just don’t be- 
lieve I’d want to.” 

In general, of course, Southern 
women can afford the female lux- 
ury of helplessness for the simple 
reason that they make a point of 
not being sophisticated. Unlike 
their non-Southern sisters who 


often give the impression of having 
seen, done, heard and read every- 
thing, the Dixie darlings can make 
a trip to the Bronx Zoo seem like 
a head-hunt in the jungles of 
Africa. They don’t need the look 


on a man’s face as he feels for the 
check at the Stork Club to buoy 
them up. 

“Your Northern girls spend so 
much time trying to look bored 
that they finally become bored,” 
commented one Southern coed at 
a Northern college. “Anything that 
isn’t super doesn’t zatc. In the 
South there’s only one thing that’s 
super—a marriage contract.” 

There must be something to that 
marriage contract idea, because 
when the dean of one Southern 
college for women queried an elop- 
ing girl about an M.S., the wired 
response was quick and to the 
point: “Don’t care much about 
M.S. Have settled for MRS.” 


Heven Fraser, the Barbizon 
School of Modeling director, main- 
tains that for sheer charm you just 
can’t beat Southern women. She 


finds that they get along better with 
people, are more gracious in their 
manner, and are easier to please. 

Because they are easier to please, 
of course, Southern women are less 
of an economic burden to their 
husbands than are non-Southern 
women—a factor which doesn’t 
exactly do them any damage in 
men’s esteem. 

According to the diamond indus- 
try, for example, Southern women 
have very simple and inexpensive 
tastes in jewelry. That’s not pre- 
cisely true in Radio City. 

“But—” snapped one New York 
woman with true charm. “Don’t a 
lot of us married gals work to help 
our husbands out?” 

You bet they do. But a great 
many of them don’t work to help 
the men along. They work to main- 
tain the cockeyed standards of liv- 
ing they have—and to be able to 
fill their closets with hats, shoes and 
dresses they don’t really need. 

In spite of the fact that Northern 
women spend more money on 
clothes than Southern women do, 
however, many fashion experts are 
of the opinion that Miss Dixie wears 
her clothes better than the others. 

But of course she has more to 
pour into clothes than does the 
average lass from San Francisco, 
Denver or Philadelphia. She’s bet- 
ter built. John Robert Powers, 
whose “Powers girls” are a synonym 
for beauty, concedes the point. 

“I don’t want to get involved in 
this,” stated one woman clothes 
consultant for a large New York de- 
partment store, “but even the 
plunging neckline is just a prim 
Northern device for revealing what 
isn’t there. It’s sex without a foun- 
dation, so to speak. The Southern 
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women I’ve seen don’t need that 
kind of device.” By the way, most 
“falsies” sold by the bra industry 
are sold in the North. 

“How can you sell a ‘falsy’ in 
Georgia?” asked a corset manu- 
facturer in disgust. “Do you carry 
water to a river?” 

Apparently the horse that could 
whistle Dixie wasn’t a horse at all. 
He was obviously a wolf from up 
No’th. 

But, then, of course, the South- 
ern belle isn’t deaf to the wolf call. 
Romantically she’s as responsive, as 
Tin Pan Alley’s June moon, and 
she’s more relaxed in a cuddle than 
Notre Dame in a huddle. Northern 
women, more aggressive and more 
independent, are often tense even 
in their love-making. They’re not 
frigid; they’re simply too clinical. 
Miss Dixie’s approach, on the other 
hand, is slightly more elemental. 
She doesn’t have to get her sex by 
reading Freud. 





THE GOLDEN RULE 


“It’s men’s fault,” complained 
one Western gal. “They don’t 


know how to make love.” 
“T don’t care,” insisted a South- 
“T like ’em anyway.” 


ern lass. 

See? 

The only real counter-charge 
that can be made against Southern 
women is that, although they are 
lambs with men, they are cats with 
women. 

“Northern women,” tactfully 
commented a female writer to a 
group of Southern women, “are 
more polite to one another.” 

A wide-eyed young thing from 
Georgia had the answer to that one. 
“But why,” she asked, “should one 
woman be polite to another one 
anyway?” 

From a man’s point of view, that 
gal is a mental rival of Socrates. 
For it may be a great life—but it’s 
still a man’s world. 

And the darlings from Dixie 
have it on a string! an 





HINDUISM says: The true rule is to do by the things of others 
as you do by your own. 

ZOROASTRIANISM Says: Do as you would be done by. 

BUDDHISM says: One should seek for another the happiness one 
desires for one’s self. 

CONFUCIANISM says: What you would not wish done to yourself 


do not to others. 


TAOISM says: Recompense injury with kindness. 


JUDAISM says: Whatsoever you do not wish your neighbor to do 
to you do not unto him. 

CHRISTIANITY says: All things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you do you even so to them. 

ISLAM Says: Let none of you treat a brother in a way he himself 
would dislike to be treated. 

BAHAI CAUSE says: If you look toward mercy, regard that not 
which benefits yourselves, but hold to that which benefits 
mankind. If you look toward justice, choose for others that 
which you choose for yourself. —zelma Caldwell Weismann 
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Andrew Sebben answers a call to a new parish 
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AT HACKETTSTOWN, 


JUST BEFORE HIS FINAL SERMON, Seb attended meeting of Elders, got a gift of $1,300 


The Call... 


@ ANDREW MARTIN SEBBEN, minis- 
ter of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Perth Amboy, N. J., is 34 years 
old. His parishioners call him Seb. 
They call his wife, Mary Alice, 
Mickey. This is the story of Seb’s 
call and transfer to Perth Amboy 
in the service of his faith. 

Andrew Sebben received his first 
call to a parish in July, 1945, when 
he and Mickey moved to Hacketts- 
town, N. J. In four years the young 
minister organized a Boy Scout 
troop, four Girl Scout Patrols, a 
Sea Scout Ship, a Community Sun- 
rise Service. He increased the Sun- 
day School attendance (250) by 
more than one quarter, and main- 
tained an average congregation of 


670 members in a town whose total 
population is little more than 5,500. 
The Reverend Andrew Sebben be- 
lieves that the major effort of a 
minister is most profitably devoted 
to youth. At Perth Amboy there 
was a chance to work with many 
more children, and Seb accepted 
the call. 

The pictures on these pages were 
made for Paceant by Joe Covello 
who virtually lived with the Rev- 
erend Sebben during the two weeks 
it took to move to Perth Amboy. 
For Seb it was a fortnight full of 
questions, dominated by a prayer 
that God might grant him the 
power to fulfill the expectations of 
his new parish and his own soul. 

CONTINUED 
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*“*. .. don’t say goodbye” 


The Reverend Andrew Sebben 

combines a devout spiritual outlook « 
with what might appear to an 
older generation to be shocking 
modernity. He chose to serve the 
church, because he wanted to help 
meet the basic needs of his fellow- 
men—‘their spiritual and moral —_ 

needs.” Yet he knows what’s cook- 

ing on the Hit Parade and he uses mags. cunm satp: “I hoped I would never 
the - latest psychological tools to see this. but I know it is for the best” 
measure the caliber of the young- - 
sters with whom he loves to work. 
(“But,” he says, “I honestly believe Mette 
Freud was off the beam.”) That ae 
his own approach to people is not 4 
off the beam, is proved by these - 
pictures of fond farewells. ae ge 









A TIRELESS church ma my Mrs. Lang- 
haar lingered over a smiling farewell 
at 





HIDING TEARS in laughter, Mrs. Savage MERCHANT Walter Cook, owner of the 
told Seb's wife: “I can't bear this” town’s department store, was proud of Seb 
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. shakes, I 
hope it is not my last shake with you” 


MRS. HUMPHREY SAID: “My 


ACTIVE among “Young Married Couples,” 
Mrs. Marcus Smith was friend of Sebbens 


q 





professor Garber and his wife are Meth- 
odists, but they came to say goodbye 








2 ” tar 
. FOWLER, 95, and the oldest member 
of parish, said: “Come back—please .. .” 






A REGULAR ATTENDANT at Sunday services, 
Mrs. Palco said: “Thanks—for everything” 


RULING ELDER’S DAUGHTER, Peggy Bellis shook 
hands like grown-up, felt “like crying” 
CONTINUED 
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Joy and sorrow... 


AT A FAREWELL ceremony, Seb wore a 
beret, was made member of Girl Scouts 


AT MEETING of Presbytery of Newton, Seb THE REVEREND SEBBEN'S SADDEST farewell was 
presided, stepped down as he took leave 
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at home of John- Batson, farmer. Mr. Batson was dying, his wife could only stare at Seb 


CONTINUED 
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FOUR MOVERS had trou 
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an 
BIGGEST PROBLEM in moving was trying to fit 12 rooms of furniture into six 
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piano up the stairs, so Seb took an end. 





homemaker, Mickey directed the moving 


= 
moe. 


Piano was scraped, but Mickey smiled 


From Manse to flat... 


Though he is a philosophical, 
sincere and studious minister of his 
church with a Bachelor of Arts 
degree from Waynesburg College, 
a Bachelor of Theology from 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
and a Master of Arts from Colum- 
bia’s Teachers College, Andrew 
Sebben is no ivory tower spiritual- 
ist. When he had to move his 
family out of the 12-room Manse 
at Hackettstown and into the six- 
room, second-floor apartment at 
Perth Amboy, he rolled up his 
sleeves and went to work. When 
he couldn’t afford a car at Hack- 
ettstown, he rode a bicycle. Now, 
like millions of other less spiritual 
citizens, he is paying off a 1946 
automobile on a salary of about 
$85 a week. Out of that he also 
tries to save 10 per cent and to 
tithe 10 per cent to the church. 
Seb, in short, is a “regular guy.” 


TOMMY DELAYED “good-night” in new home 
CONTINUED 
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His First Gown 


Seb was a minister almost four 
years when he moved to Perth 
Amboy, but he had never owned 
his own gown. As a going-away 
present, the parish of Hackettstown 
bought him a gown. He and Tom- 
my and Mickey went to Bentley 
Simmons in New York for a fitting 
during their first week at Perth 
Amboy. Seb had served with Dr. 
Harold DeWindt at the West Park 
Presbyterian Church in New York 


before coming to Hackettstown. 
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His First Pounding 


Tommy, Seb and Mickey’s first 
social affair in Perth Amboy was a 
party given by. the church’s Moth- 
ers Club. At a traditional cere- 
mony, one of the ladies read a sec- 


tion of Street’s “The Gauntlet,” 
concerning the “pounding”—a rite 
in which parishioners used to pay 
their ministers in produce. The 
Sebbens got much canned goods. 
14 pounds of coffee, 35 pounds oi 
sugar. They also received a thor- 
ough going over by their hosts. 
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His First Meeting 


Meeting the youngsters for 
whom he came to work at Perth 
. Amboy, Seb brought them together 
, quickly for a bull session. They 
talked about Christianity and its 
ymeaning and about world affairs 
in general. Seb found them eager. 
They found him “tops.” The boys 
put their okay on him, and many a 
grl went home sighing. Seb knows 
kt has a way with youngsters. He 
ises it to make Christianity seem 
less stern. 


His Installation 


On Tuesday of his second week 
at Perth Amboy, the Reverend 
Andrew Sebben was installed as 
pastor of the church at an evening 
ceremony. Three Constitutional 
questions were asked of him, inves- 
tigating his willingness to serve, his 
devotion to God, his future deport- 
ment. Four questions were asked 
of the congregation, investigating 
their willingness to accept Sebben, 
their readiness to receive his word, 
their desire to maintain him. 

CONTINUED 
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MICKEY HEARS the first Perth Amboy sermon 


Seb’s future... 


During their first week at Perth 
Amboy, Seb and Mickey ran the 
gantlet that every clergyman 
knows. Dropped suddenly into a 
strange community, the Sebbens 
had to make friends quickly with 
a parish that needed time to size 
them up. There was a round of 
teas, much visiting, much _back- 
fence talk, sly peeks at the minis- 
ter’s apartment, some raised eye- 
brows at little Tommy’s natural 
high spirits. But all-in-all the Seb- 
bens managed to settle down. It 
would take a whole year for some 
members of the parish to get used 
to Scb’s love of garish ties. If they 
hadn’t heard that he performed his 
last marriage ceremony in Hack- 
cttstown in an open field to which 
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he was driven with Mickey in a 
jeep, they would in time. Their 
willingness to accept his own belief 
that some of the sacraments are 
holy enough to withstand such buf- 
feting about, would bring them 
closer to him. If they found they 
could not tolerate such goings-on, 
they could take it up with the Pres- 
bytery at Elizabeth and ask to have 
him replaced. Seb, of course, would 
have to be careful of his own con- 
victions. Whether he scaled them 
to his own beliefs or to the convic- 
tions of his parish would be a mat- 
ter for his own conscience. 

In all things, Seb, though, can 
depend on Mickey. Mrs. Sebben 
is not only a cooperative minister’s 
wife, but a hard church-worker. 
She also listens to all Seb’s sermons 
(above), tending to temper his 
thoughts with a slight conservatism. 

As for Andrew Sebben, himself, 
he believes that a clergyman should 
make the same contribution to the 
community he serves that “yeast 
makes to bread, and soap to the 
family wash.” It is a leavening and 
cleansing process in which the word 
of God is brought to as many 
people as possible. At Perth Am- 
boy, he starts with a congregation 
of 818 members and a budget of 
$20,000. What he does with them 
will depend as much on himself as 
on the members of his community. 
But he is not the stern-faced min- 
ister of old and his chances of suc- 
cess are good. One of the people 
who bade him the heartiest best 
wishes was a Jewish candy-store 
keeper at Hackettstown. It was 
testimony of Seb’s ability to get 
along in a world where companion- 
ship and the community of God 
need support as never before. 
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JUST BEFORE stepping into the pulpit 
at Perth Ambov for the first time, 
Re verend Andrew Sebben praved. 
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Thin Icee=Cold Death 


BY KEITH MONROE 


®@ You’RE NEVER SURE. The ice had 
been blue-white and firm for wecks. 
All that morning, skaters had 
been zigzagging peacefully across it. 
Then suddenly, around noon, a boy 
broke through. 

As he floundered in the hole, 
breaking more ice each time he 
tried to climb out, the other skaters 
converged around the spot with 
yells of advice. Their concentra- 
tion of weight weakened the ice 
further. In a moment cracks opened 
beneath them, and as they scattered 
one youngster was too slow in get- 
ting away. He went through too. 
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A brave but foolish rescuer edged 
out and thrust a hockey stick at 
him. He grabbed it, and the res- 
cuer tried to pull him out—but 
pulled himself in instead. They 
struggled awhile, gradually exhaust- 
ing themselves, while the crowd 
screamed and milled helplessly a 
few yards away. Just one person— 
one child, even—who knew what 
to do could easily have made the 
rescue. 

The three bodies were recovered 
several days later. It wasn’t an es- 
pecially unusual occurrence. Each 
month of winter, year after year, 
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mx eT a ei ee te Ice is murderous because it changes 
in thickness from hour to hour, and 
from place to place. It may be firm 
along the banks, but a death-trap 
in the center; it may be solid at one 
end and brittle at the other. Lakes 
and swamps with peat bases, like 
the famous Lake Hiawatha in 
Minneapolis, have gas pockets that 
form unpredictable thin spots any- 
where in the ice. A warm wind or” 
a few hours of sunshine, especially” 
in the last weeks of winter, can 
honeycomb a crust of ice that was 
solid and safe at the beginning of 
the day. 

What can be done about it? Why 
does the death rate from ice acci- 
dents stay so high? Can’t fool-proof 
methods of rescue—and self-rescue 
—be devised for the hundreds who 
die within a few feet of safety? 

. i It was to answer these questions 
But the equation is easy that a committee of safety experts 
to break if you will mix from several organizations plunged 
some common sense with a into a long series of “Get-In- 
experts and-Find-the-Answer” tests. They 

a deliberately went down through the 
ice again and again, ignoring ex- 

cruciating cold, to test every con- 

between 200 and 600 lives are lost, ceivable means of getting out. 
most needlessly, through the ice. Sometimes they went through when 

Right now on patches of frozen they didn’t intend to. Starting in 
water in most sections of the coun- the winter of 1932 and continuing 

try, kids and grown-ups are hav- at intervals up to last year, the ex- 
ing fun on skates or sleds. Seven or perimenters finally hammered out 
more of them will die today, by a set of safety rules which they now 
submersion or its after-effects. Most are certain will save the life of any 
will be children, and most will die victim who uses them. 
in groups. Multiple deaths are the The committee was composed 
rule in ice accidents. of representatives from the Girl 
It isn’t unusual to read that a Scouts, the Boy Scouts of America, 
child’s sled and a hole in a small the American Red Cross and the 
pond are the only clues to the fate Skate Sailing Association of Amer- 
of some missing youngster, or that ica. Because of what it learned in 
an entire family has been lost in an _ its frigid dunkings, there were doz- 
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ens of successful rescues last winter 
by Girl and Boy Scouts; the Red 
Cross installed safety equipment 
which saved lives at lakes all over 
the country; the mortality rate 
dropped among skate-sailers and 
ice-boaters. 

Having gone to such pains to ac- 
quire such important knowledge, 
the experts are justifiably anxious 
to disseminate it. The original com- 
mittee—Olive McCormick of the 
Girl Scouts, Charles B. Scully of 
the Red Cross, Wallace Van B. 

Claussen of the SSA and the Red 
_ Cross, and chairman Fred C. Mills 
of the Boy Scouts—really learned 
about ice accidents the hard way. 

They were under constant care of 
a physician each day of the experi- 
ments, and they needed to be. Once 
Mills went through the ice unex- 
pectedly and Scully went after him. 
“I had a sudden encounter with 


some jagged ice on the way down,” 
Scully recalls. “I got Fred out, and 
it turned out that my nose had been 
broken.” 

When Scully and Mills stood up 
they found their clothes were blocks 


of ice. Their skates had to be cut 
off before they could lumber back 
to their hotel. 

Even the cameramen found the 
experiments somewhat perilous. 
Norman Engelsen, taking movies for 
the Red Cross, suddenly dropped 
vertically through the ice into the 
water while sighting his camera. 

Even these veteran safety cru- 
saders were frequently amazed by 
the fluctuations in ice thickness 
around the Gypsy Trail Club, near 
Carmel, New York, and other lakes 
where they made tests. “Thin spots 
can almost invariably be found on 
any large ice surface,” Mills wrote 
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afterward. “They are caused by 
the slow freezing of water at the 
farthest point from shore; agitation 
of the surface due to bubbles rising 
from springs on the bottom; mov- 
ing currents of water, particularly 
where the inlet enters a lake, or in 
the case of rivers, at the place 
where the current runs with con- 
siderable speed.” 

Therefore, it’s of life-and-death 
importance to measure ice thick- 
ness before skating, the committee 
agreed. Mills concocted some dog- 
gerel called “Rime and Reason” 
which is now used to help children 
remember the right thickness: 

“One inch, keep off! 

Two inches, one may; 
Three inches, small groups, 
Four inches, okay.” 

Anybody can easily measure ice 
thickness, by cutting a little hole 
and inserting a piece of wire with 
the end bent at right angles. Four 
inches will support automobiles and 
horses—but be sure the thickness 
hasn’t changed since the last time 
you measured. Some cities now 
make a daily test on each lake be- 
fore raising the “red ball” flag as a 
go-ahead for skaters. A few, like 
Minneapolis, even post police to 
keep children off bad ice. But there 
are thousands of sloughs and pot 
holes, in city and country alike, 
where there are no red balls or 
policemen. There it’s up to parents 
to warn their children—and parents 
still are fumbling the responsibility. 

If youngsters and adults weren’t 
paralyzed by fear when they drop 
through the ice, they would have 
a much better chance of surviving, 
the Gypsy Trail experimenters con- 
cluded. Anyone who knows how 
easily he can save himself won’t 
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DEATH WON soon after this photograph 
was made. Police couldn't reach the boys 


be terrorized by his predicament. 

The experiments proved that a 
skater in motion doesn’t plunge 
straight down into the water when 
ice breaks beneath him. Instead he 
is tripped by the edge of the un- 
broken ice before him, and sent 
sprawling. Right then, he usually 
does precisely the wrong thing. He 
tries to scramble to his feet and 
skate away from danger. 

In getting to his feet, he concen- 
trates his weight over one small 
area, and really breaks through. If 
he would only stay prone, and 
spread-eagle his arms and legs to 
distribute his weight, he could crawl 
to safety with nothing worse than 
wet feet. Or if he could think fast 
enough, when he is first tripped, to 
land with a rolling motion and keep 
on rolling at full length, he would 
roll right out of danger. 

If you ever are plunged into icy 
water, don’t throw up your arms 
and scream for help. You'll expel 


WINTER SNAPSHOT was what they wanted 
but the beautiful ice gave way under them 


your air with the scream, and your 
upflung arms will sink you. Instead, 
just let yourself float for a moment 
while you think it over. Nature has 
made your body so buoyant that it 
bobs to the top like a cork, and 
stays there if you breathe deeply. 

You can support yourself in the 
water by resting one hand lightly 
on the unbroken ice. Even a one- 
inch sheet of it will hold you, if 
you don’t try to climb out. The 
Gypsy Trail experts proved this. 
Having collected your wits, you can 
take your choice of two methods of 
extricating yourself. 

If the ice is thin all around you, 
and no one is nearby with rescue 
equipment, you can break your way 
forward through the ice to shore, 
or to solid ice. 

However, it’s usually quite pos- 
sible to climb out, if the ice is fairly 
rough. Lay your arms across the 
ice and kick your feet up and down 
behind you, so they don’t jack-knife 
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beneath the rim. As you kick to a 
nearly level position, you can wrig- 
gle your way forward on the ice, 
propelled by your thrashing feet. 

Once out of the water, don’t 
kneel or stand up. You may crash 
through again. Instead, keep on 
squirming or rolling forward for 
some distance, until you’re sure 
there is solid ice under you. 

If you must go to the aid of 
someone else who has_ broken 
through, keep your wits about you. 
The wrong move can well be fatal. 
But you're safe, from start to finish, 
if you make the right moves. 

The wrong move is to go to the 
edge of the hole and try to pull the 
victim out. You'll pull yourself 
toward the hole every time. It is 
virtually a physical impossibility to 
haul anyone out if you haven't a 
firm foothold. 

The right move is to find some- 
thing long—anything, just so it is 
long. A rope. A pole. A plank. 
Even a long tree branch. 

A rope is best. That’s why well- 
trained Girl and Boy Scouts and 
Red Cross members now sling a 
light coil of clothesline across one 
shoulder whenever they go skating. 
If you can lay your hands on a rope 
in the moment of emergency, fasten 
something solid to one end—a 
hockey stick, or a shoe—and toss it 
to the struggling person. Then dig 
your skates into the ice, or brace 
yourself on shore, and haul him in. 

If you’re using a pole or plank, 
drop to your stomach on solid ice 
and crawl toward the hole, pushing 
the wooden extension ahead of you. 
When it reaches the hole, the victim 
can use it to climb out, anchored by 
your weight on the other end. 

Lacking any equipment at all, a 
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group of level-headed youngsters 
or adults can still make a rescue 
quite safely by forming a human 
chain. Four or five of them can lie 
prone on the ice and worm their 
way toward the hole in single file. 

Long experience and studies of 
fatality reports have convinced the 
Red Cross of the suicidal futility of 
going in after a submerged victim. 

Only on one condition should 
anyone try such a rescue, the Red 
Cross warns: if a stout line, and 
someone to handle it, are available. 
The line around the diver’s waist 
may be his only chance of regaining 
the surface. Even then the attempt 
is bad business, and should be tried 
only “if the potential rescuer is pos- 
sessed of great courage, stamina 
and swimming ability.” 

Still ahead of us are the worst 
months of this winter for ice acci- 
dents. March and April bring most 
of the fatalities. In a typical year 
the National Safety Council figures 
run like this: in December, when 
ice isn’t yet solid but youngsters are 
eager to try out the skates and sleds 
they got for Christmas, there are 
usually about 260 drownings; in 
January and February, when ice is 
more reliable (although it never 
does become really trustworthy), 
the drownings decline to 220 and 
250; in March they jump to 370, 
and in April they soar to 520. 

The reason for the terrible toll 
at the end of winter, of course, is 
that the ice is invisibly weakening 
in those final days before it cracks. 

So every skater and sled-rider 
should remember: when trouble 
comes calmness and common sense 
will save lives; but, more important, 
avoid trouble by keeping away 
from thin ice! 
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RESCUE yourself, says Red Cross, by digging small awis into ice. Awis are easy to carry 
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can be made by sliding ladder to victim. Rungs provide excellent grip 
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Christmas Murder 
Long Ago 


BY HENRY LEE 


Did Levi Weeks kill pretty Elma Sands at lonely Manhattan Well? 


® WEARING SOME- 
THING borrowed 
and something blue, 
Elma Sands, 22, 
slipped out of her 
Quaker home one 
moonlit, starry Sun- 
day three nights 
before Christmas. 
The snow-banked, 
crowded streets, the 
racing sleighs were 
as gay and quaint 
as a Christmas card 
of Little Old New 
York, and to Elma 
the tinkling sleigh 
bells rang like 
church bells. It was, 
she thought, her 
wedding night. Ten 
days later, she was 
found stuffed down 
a well in then-lonely Greenwich 
Village. 

From the day Elma’s body was 
found, through the candlelit trial of 
her lover, the little city of 60,000 
quivered with gossip, rumor and 
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hate. The news- 
papers carried ad- 
vertisements and 
letters attacking 
young Levi Weeks, 
the chief suspect, 
and mourning for 
Elma almost over- 
shadowed public 
grief for George 
Washington who 
had died that same 
December, 1799. 
And when the 
stocky, handsome 
Weeks was brought 
to trial at City 
Hall, Revolutionary 
heroes sat as his 
judges, an intimate 
of Robert Fulton 
prosecuted and a fu- 
ture Supreme Court 
justice headed the seven-lawyer 
defense team. Two of the latter, 
that very month scheming viciously 
against each other over the Presi- 
dency of the United States, are 
listed simply in the record as A. 





Burr and ‘A. Hamilton. It was four 
years short of their last, fatal meet- 
ing at Weehawken. 

The previous summer, Levi 
Weeks, carpenter for his wealthy 
brother, Ezra Weeks, had moved 
into the Quaker boarding house of 
Elias Ring and his wife, Catherine. 
Catherine was Elma’s aunt and 
foster mother. Also in this placid, 

etticoat household were Aunt 

ope Sands, a few years older than 
Elma ; Peggy Clark, a sharp-tongued 
friend of Hope; a scoundrelly Eng- 
lishman named Richard David 
Croucher and two or three mousy 
male boarders. 

The arrival of a wealthy, good- 
looking young man shattered the 
drab Quaker atmosphere. Aunt 
Hope, Friend Peggy, finally little 
Elma, who was somewhat frowned 
upon as “very lively, open and 
free,” set their bonnets for Levi. 

When it became clear that Elma 
had won out, everybody peeped 
and eavesdropped on the lovers. 
Aunts Hope and Catherine slipped 
up the creaky stairs in stocking feet 
to listen outside Elma’s door. The 
ugly Mr. Croucher, frightening 
Elma by his snooping, was knocked 
down by Levi. Even little Billy 
Anderson, Levi’s apprentice, was 
watching, listening, whispering. 

Perhaps truthfully, perhaps to 
end the prying conspiracy, Elma 
told Aunt Hope that she and Levi 
would be secretly married Sunday, 
December 22. 

Elma pledged her to secrecy, and 
Aunt Hope told only Aunt Cather- 
ine, and Catherine, in turn, only 
told Elma herself that she knew, 
too, and kissed her. Just the men 
didn’t know what was happening 
under their noses. 


That Sunday about 8 P.M., Levi 
returned from his brother’s and 
nodded to Elma, who promptly 
went upstairs. Catherine caught the 
signal and followed her part of the 
way but decided to return. A short 
time later, Catherine heard the 
front door open and the latch fall. 
She rushed to the door to see which 
way they went, but the candle she 
was holding turned the darkness 
inky black. 

We know little of Elma’s move- 
ments through the merry crowds. 
We do know she paused briefly be- 
side a friend, Catherine Lyon, and 
Catherine heard a voice say, “Let’s 
go.” And we can safely assume that 
she was heard once more that night. 
About 9 P.M.,:at the lonely Man- 
hattan Well, a woman screamed for 
help. 

Aunt Catherine sat up till Levi 
Weeks returned alone about 10 
P.M., “pale and much agitated.” 
When he expressed seeming sur- 
prise at Elma’s absence, Catherine 
said archly, “I have no reason to 
think she went alone.” 

“If she had gone with me,” he 
said, “she would have come with 
me—and I never saw her after she 
left the room.” 

Christmas Eve, Catherine could 
stand it no longer. Bluntly she told 
him that she had known of the 
elopement plans. 

If Levi were as innocent as seven 
lawyers later protested, his reaction 
is puzzling. He turned pale and 
trembled. “I’m ruined,” he said. 
“I’m undone forever unless she ap- 
pears to clear me.” 

During that suspenseful week of 
waiting, he twisted, turned, tried to 
convince Aunt Catherine that Elma 
had killed herself. He begged Hope 
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to witness for him that there’d been 
no courtship. She wouldn’t do it. 

The day after New Year’s, El- 
ma’s body was found in the Well, 
and within a week Levi was in- 
dicted. He came to trial Monday, 
March 31, 1800, in the Court of 
Oyer and Terminer. 

Presiding were towering Mayor 
Richard Varick, Justice John Lan- 
sing, just appointed Chief justice of 
the State Supreme Court, and Re- 
corder Richard Harison. Chief de- 
fense counsel, later to sit on the 
U. S. Supreme Court, was Brock- 
holst Livingston. The Assistant At- 
torney General was C. D. Colden, 
Robert Fulton’s friend. 

Colden charged that Levi and 
Elma had been lovers, that he had 
lured her into a sleigh with a sec- 
ond man (never identified). De- 
scribing the cries at the Well, Cold- 
en paused. “No wonder, gentle- 
men,” he said affectingly to the 
jury, “that my mind shudders at 
this picture and requires a moment 
to recollect itself.” 

Recovering, Colden described the 
mysterious dark horse and sleigh 
without bells. Levi’s brother, Ezra, 
owned such a horse and sleigh, and 
for half an hour the murder night, 
it had been missing from Ezra’s 
yard, only half a mile from the 
murder scene. 

Aunt Catherine told her story 
simply, but even Levi’s blundering 
condolences after Elma’s disappear- 
ance had a sinister ring as she re- 
lated them. Levi (was he speaking 
from sure knowledge?) had said, 
“Mrs. Ring, it is my firm belief she’s 
now in eternity; it certainly is. 
Therefore, make yourself easy, for 
your mourning will never bring her 
back. I once heard her threaten, if 
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she had laudanum, she would swal- 
low it.” But Aunt Catherine re- 
membered the remark, too, and was 
certain that Elma had only been 
joking. 

Quickly, on cross-examination, a 
testimonial of Levi’s good character 
was wrung from Catherine’s honest 
lips. Then the defense went on: 

Q. Had you ever had any reason 
to suspect that any other person but 
Levi had an improper intimacy 
with her? A. Never! 

There was one seemingly irrele- 
vant question. Had Elma’s room 
been located alongside the bedroom 
of Neighbor Joseph Watkins’ in the 
house next door? “It was next, I 
believe,” Catherine said. 

Aunt Catherine’s husband, Elias, 
disclosed that once when his wife 
was away, he had heard midnight 
voices in a bedroom. Only he, 
Elma, Levi and Billy,-the appren- 
tice, were in the house at the time. 

“In the morning,” he testified, “I 
found the bed tumbled, and Elma’s 
clothes, which she wore in the aft- 
ernoon, lying on the bed.” 

From the jurybox came a shocked 
question: 

“Did Elma, do you suppose, get 
up from her bed and go away 
naked?” 

“She left part of her clothes,” 
Elias hastily amended his answer. 

Q. Did you see anything improp- 
er or immodest in the behavior of 
Elma until she was acquainted with 
the prisoner? A. No, never. 

Finally, before Elias stepped 
down, there came this question: 

“Is Mr. Watkins a clever man 
and good neighbor?” 

A. Yes, he is. 

Next came the spiteful, arrogant 
Croucher. He needed no prompt- 
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ing questions. 

“I have known the prisoner at 
the bar to be with the deceased, 
Elma Sands, in private frequently 
and all times of night. I knew him 
to pass two nights in her bedroom. 

“Once, lying on my bed. which 
stood in the middle of the room 
and in a posture which was favora- 
ble to see who passed the door— 
and which I assumed on purpose (I 
had some curiosity)—I saw the 
prisoner at the bar come out of her 
room and pass the door in his shirt 
only, to his own room. Once, too, at 
a time when they were less cautious 
than usual, I saw them in a very 
intimate situation.” 

Burr, like almost everyone in the 
room a Revolutionary veteran, first 
established that Croucher was an 
Englishman, that he’d been in the 
new United States only since Janu- 
ary, 1799. Then he thundered the 
immortal question of every murder 
trial since Cain killed Abel. 

“Where, sir, was you on the night 
of the 22nd of December, 1799?” 

Croucher was ready. He had at- 
tended the birthday party of Mrs. 
Ashmore’s son at 884 Bowery. “She 
has had a good deal of my money,” 
he explained, “and I thought I 
would go and sup with her.” 

At 1:30 A.M., lawyers and jury 
both protesting, the trial was put 
over, but promptly at 10 A.M., the 
still drowsy court was confronted 
with the medical evidence, contra- 
dictory and somewhat nauseous, 
then as now. 

Example :—Dr. Richard C. Skin- 
ner, a dentist with surgery as his 
hobby, thought choking had caused 
Elma’s neck bruises; didn’t know 
about the dollar-sized bruise on her 
breast. “It was more difficult to ex- 


amine,” he explained delicately. 
“There was a number of women 
present.” 

Then, with testimony about the 
speed of a horse, the prosecution 
rested. A Mr. Williams -had driven 
front the Rings’ home to Manhattan 
Well and back to Ezra Weeks’ in 15 
minutes without going out of a trot. 

In its opening, the defense re- 
vealed its strategy: to picture Elma 
as moody and unchaste; to prove a 
horse-and-sleigh alibi for Levi. 

“About the middle of September, 
Mrs. Ring being in the country,” 
clever Neighbor Watkins spoke up 
for the defense, “I imagined one 
night I heard a shaking of a bed 
and considerable noise in the sec- 
ond story where Elma’s bed stood 

I heard a man’s voice and a 
woman’s.” 

The voice was not Levi's low, soft 
tones. It was the high voice of Elias 
Ring! Some 8 to 14 times, he 
heard similar noises in the bed. 

Having smeared Elias, the de- 
fense called Lorena Forrest, neigh- 
bor of the Rings, to point some sus- 
picion at Croucher, too. — 

Q. Did you not hear Mr.Crouch- 
er say that he came near the Well 
the evening when she was missing? 

A. Yes. He told me he did—and 
said he generally came that way. 

Demas Meed, Ezra’s apprentice, 
pointed out that his master’s sleigh 
had eight bells on the harness which 
had to be tied in four places. It 
would have taken five to six min- 
utes to remove them and later put 
them on. 

The John B. Combs, neighbors 
having tea with Ezra and his wife 
that night, recalled .Levi had been 
present till 8 P.M. The Combs de- 
parted at 8:20, Ezra escorting them 
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with his candle part way because it 
was slippery. 

“I came up again,” Ezra testified. 
“Just as I set down the candle, be- 
fore I had time to sit down myself, 
Levi, my brother, came in. . .” 

In that little time, Levi would 
have had to take off the sleigh bells, 
race to the Ring home, pick up 
Elma, take her to the Well, kill her 
and return to his brother’s! Trium- 
phantly, the defense swept on to its 
conclusion, producing character 
witnesses and three doctors who 
swore there had been no marks of 
violence on Elma’s body. They also 
tardily established the point that 
she had not been pregnant. 

Haggard after 44 hours without 
sleep, Colden called 14 rebuttal 
witnesses to un-smear Elma, Elias 
and Croucher. They weren't 


enough. The trial came to an ab- 
rupt climax after the Chief Jus- 


tice’s charge to the jury ruled for 
the defense on every critical issue. 
The jury was out only four minutes 
and Levi was free! 

You cannot decently question the 
honor of men so long dead, but in 
the circumstantial way beloved of 
lawyers, the trial did proceed with 
seemingly oiled speed, the court’s 


BRIEF CASES 


charge was a charge for the de- 
fense, the jury did return its verdict 
in four minutes. Long after the pas- 
sions of the day had cooled, Harp- 
ers New Monthly Magazine, an- 
alyzing the charge, found that the 
court had ruled for the defense on 
the five critical points at issue and 
said, “The trial was almost a farce.” 
There is the legend that Aunt 
Catherine warned Hamilton: “If 
thee dies a natural death, I shall 
think there is no justice in Heav- 
en.” The strange postlude to the 
trial must have restored her faith. 
Hamilton fell and Burr became 
a pariah as the result of their duel. 
Levi Weeks disappeared. Croucher 
returned to England and was 
hanged for rape. Justice Lansing 
mysteriously disappeared, too. 
Elma’s tragedy was memorialized 
in plays and novels, and for years at 
the Well, near Greene and Spring 
Streets, people said a figure in white 
reappeared nightly, demanding ven- 
geance. This wasn’t true. Elma, say 
what you will about her otherwise, 
was an intelligent girl, and if legal 
justice had not been done, certainly 
her spirit must have been well satis- 
fied with the way that fate itself 
meted out the reckonings. an 





@ A YOUNG ATTORNEY asked an old one for,.rules to. success as a criminal 


lawyer. 


“There are two,” said the older man. “Always collect your fee in ad- 
vance, and always remember that you will not be required to serve the 


sentence.” 


@ A LAwyeR listened very attentively while the prospective client gave 
details of the case. “You can’t lose,” said the lawyer finally. “If that 
case is presented properly, any jury in the land will deliver a verdict 
inside of 10 minutes. Hand over a $100 retainer and I will handle the 
case for you.” 

“No, thanks,” said the client. “I don't think I'll pursue the matter 


further. I was giving you the other fellow’s side.” —perothea Maringas 
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Airplanes Should Flap 
Their Wings 


BY WILLIAM B. STOUT 


Each month Pageant lends its platform to someone who has 
an unorthodox theory to present, an unsung cause to promote, 
an unsharpened axe to grind. Our guest speaker this month 
is William B. Stout, pioneer automobile and plane designer 
and former president of the Society of Automotive Engineers 


@ THE BiRDs po Ir. The bees do it. 
Airplanes don’t do it, but they 
should. They should flap their wings. 

We put a propeller on the air- 
plane simply because it was the only 
way the Wright Brothers knew. Since 
then we've spent millions on aero- 
nautical research, but most of it is 
used up running around in circles 
trying to evade nature’s method of 
flying. 

Did you ever watch a dragon fly 
as it darted here and there in the 
air, catching mosquitoes on the wing, 
standing still, backing, dropping 
vertically or rising much more easily 


than a helicopter, then darting for- 
ward too rapidly for the eye to fol- 
low? A magnificent flying machine! 

Some years ago, I watched a dragon 
fly as it emerged from its birth-shell. 
Its wings were not yet dry, so that 
all it could do was stand on my work- 
bench. I watched the wings drying 
and tightening up for about 20 
minutes, during which time even 
prodding the dragon fly with a tooth- 
pick did not disturb it. And then, 
all of a sudden, it was up and out 
of the shop door. 

No millions in research. No super- 
man mathematics. Just a bug—but 








it had something we haven't got! 

I decided to see what use man had 
made of nature's perfect examples of 
sound aviation. At the Library of 
Congress in Washington, where every 
volume ever published in this country 
is indexed, I found not a word about 
the mechanics of insect flight! 

So my own experiments began from 
scratch. And here, for those who hope 
to pioneer in aeronautics, I'd like 
to point out that you don’t need the 
facilities of a million-dollar labo- 
ratory. My own experiments have been 
going on for three years now—in the 
workshop of my house. Outside of my 
time, the total expense has been 
about $20 for materials—paper, drill 
rod, an old vacuum cleaner, sticks, 
bamboo—and patience. From those 
ingredients came a working model 
of a Geflopigus Giganticus—a flap- 
ping wing. 

To imagine a plane with flapping 
wings, think of the helicopter. Sup- 
pose that instead of rotating its 
blades (which are its wings, also), 
the helicopter had two blades on 
opposite sides, and each one flapped 
in a half circle—reversing at the end 
of each stroke. Suppose this hap- 
pened 330 times per second. The re- 
sulting noise would be akin to the 
sound you hear when birds take off 
suddenly in a steep climb and the 
wings hit each other, top and bot- 
tom, on each stroke. (The impact is 
broken by the air pressure which the 
wings build as they come together. 


DOUBLE DATE___ 


My experiments progressed from 
one type of insect wing to another, 
with working models for each. The 
technical aspects of my experiments 
were presented before the Society of 
Automotive Engineers. I won't go 
into them now, except to say that in 
my opinion tomorrow's flapping 
wing airplane will resemble the 
four-winged dragon fly rather than 
the two-winged housefly, to provide 
sufficient wing area to glide safely 
should the motor quit. 

As a result of my experiments, I 
am convinced that, with the flapping 
wing, we can have helicopter take- 
offs and better-than-airplane forward 
speeds. Also, we can expect efficient, 
insect-like hovering, landings and 
vertical descent—after we learn more 
about what the wing does. The prin- 
ciple is there, and all the rest is ac- 
complished except the engineering. 

I don’t expect the giant airplane 
corporations to read this and then 
burn up all their present blueprints. 
I am more interested in the model 
airplane groups: they have years 
ahead for research and completely 
open minds. To them and to the 
public I submit this—the newest and 
oldest approach to flight. as 


Pageant will pay $25.00 for each 
accepted contribution to the Platform. 
Address your letter to Platform Editor, 
Pageant, 535 Fifth Avenue, New York 
17, N. Y. We can not acknowledge 
or return unaccepted contributions. 


™@ AN EARNEST FEMININE voice had the police sergeant on the phone. 
“Please,” she asked, “tell me the date of a traffic accident at the corner of 


Main and Spruce.” 


The sergeant said he'd look it up and call her back. 


After a few 


hours’ search through the file, he found the data and phoned the woman. 
“It was March 3rd,” he informed her. “Is there anything else you want 


to know about the accident?” 


“No thanks,” she replied. “That's the day my cat got out and now I 


know when I can expect the kittens!” 


—Hyman Aduchefsky 





Don’t let a cold go to your head! Now you can stop it in the sniffle 


Five-Cent 
Pill 
That Can 
Kill 





A Cold 


BY MURRAY TEIGH BLOOM 


@ FOR THE FIRST TIME in our lives, 
many of us are going to get through 
this winter without our usual cold, 
thanks to a tiny pill that now costs 
only a nickel. 

The inexpensive pill, now avail- 
able in any drugstore on a prescrip- 
tion, will not prevent you from 
catching a cold. But if taken at the 
first sign of a cold the pill will 
quickly stop the nasal nuisance in 

‘nine out of every ten cases. If taken 
within 24 hours it still will act effec- 
tively on the majority of all who use 
it. Even after a longer delay this 
new remedy will still cut the dura- 
tion of the cold in most cases. 

The average American suffers at 
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least two colds a year and each of 
them lasts nearly a week. The av- 
erage family spends at least $10 a 
year for cold remedies. And this 
expenditure has been pretty much 
in vain. That is, until now. 

The new pill is not only the 
most effective cold remedy—it is 
also the most economical. The av- 
erage cold can be stopped on the 
very first day by two or three pills— 
a total relief cost of 10 or 15 cents. 

All this sounds a little familiar, 
you may say. You've heard about 
“miracle cures” for colds before, 
haven’t you? This time, however, 
it looks as if the doctors have come 
up with much more than just an- 
other one-season “miracle.” The 
new pill has been ridding tens of 
thousands of ordinary people of 
colds for the past three winters. 

What are these pills called and 
how can you get them? Well, right 
now they’re called by any one of a 
dozen different names and before 
long another dozen will probably be 
added. When your doctor gives 


you a prescription for the pills, you 
may be getting “Benadryl” or “Pyri- 
benzamine,” “Neoantergan,” “The- 
phorin,” “Thenylene,” “Histadyl,” 
“Caubren Compound” or “Corici- 
din.” In spite of diversity of names 
all of these pills have one important 
factor in common: an antihista- 
mine substance which alone accom- 
plishes the cold-killing wonder. 

If you suffer from allergy, you’re 
probably familiar with some of 
these drugs. Many allergy victims, 
particularly the hay-fever sufferers, 
have obtained nearly miraculous 
relief with them. In most allergy 
attacks the body releases a complex 
chemical substance called hista- 
mine. Histamine causes human 
tissues to swell and drip. The anti- 
histamines counteract these dis- 
tressing effects by neutralizing the 
irritating histamines. 

A number of doctors suspected 
that there was more than just a sur- 
face resemblance between the sneez- 
ing and dripping of hay fever and 
the sneezing and dripping of the 





Cold Facts 


Women are the “weaker sex” — 
catch more colds than men 





Even if you've just had a 
cold, you can catch another 








THE FIVE-CENT PILL THAT CAN KILL A COLD 


common cold. Toward the end of 
1946 two military doctors in differ- 
ent parts of the country got the idea 
about the same time. At Fort Dev- 
ens, Massachusetts, Major George 
Gagliardi, just returned from the 
ETO, had enough samples of a 
new antihistamine drug to try them 
out on soldiers who came to his 
office with colds. In a few hundred 
trials Dr. Gagliardi found that his 
theory held water, and, more im- 
portant, held back countless coughs, 
sneezes and sniffles. 

Just about the same time Captain 
John M. Brewster of the U.S. Naval 
Hospital at Great Lakes, Illinois, 
witnessed an event that also made 
him decide the idea was worth a 
trial. A patient to whom he was 
giving “Benadryl” for an allergic 
condition got a cold while under 
treatment. Much to his and Dr. 
Brewster’s surprise the cold was 
practically stillborn. 

Late in 1946 Dr. Brewster started 
treating men and women at the hos- 
pital with “Benadryl” pills if they 


showed signs of a cold. In all, 100 
patients were treated—and 95 of 
them got marked relief as soon as 
they started taking the pills. In his 
first report Dr. Brewster concluded: 

“The drug has proven to be the 
most satisfying single therapeutic 
agent for the treatment of the com- 
mon cold.” 

But still he wasn’t really satisfied. 
Too many of the 100 patients had 
come to him when their colds were 
well advanced. What could he ac- 
complish if he could get at the colds 
within the first few hours? 

In October, 1947, Dr. Brewster 
started his second series of experi- 
ments. At three key points in the 
Great Lakes station cold clinics 
were established. Here some 572 
men, women and children were 
treated for colds. 

What happened? This time the 
results were even better. Of all the 
patients who managed to get to a 
cold clinic within the first hour after 
the onset of a cold slightly more 
than 90 per cent found to their 





Worriers catch 
cold more often 


Colds spread in 
concentric circles 





Only man and chim- 
panzees catch colds 
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amazement that the cold was com- 
pletely driven out. The same thing 
happened to 87 per cent of the pa- 
tients who took a pill within two 
hours after the breaking out of cold 
symptoms. Thereafter the pill’s 
effectiveness dropped to 70 per cent 
for those who got the pill within the 
first 12 hours. 

At this point the obvious question 
is: how can the average person tell 
that he has a cold within an hour 
after he gets it? You, yourself, are 
the best judge of that. In your case 
it might be the warning tickle in the 
throat or the dryness at the back 
of your mouth or it might be a 
vague nasal irritation or it might 
even be a case of heightened per- 
ception and increased efficiency. 

Even if you miss these early warn- 
ings, the news is still good. Dr. 
Brewster found those who didn’t 
get around to taking the pills until 
the cold had a good 24-hour or 36- 
hour headstart still were able to 
cut down drastically the symptoms 
and duration of their colds. 

Meanwhile, Dr. Gagliardi, re- 
turning to his practice in Massachu- 
setts in 1946, wanted to continue 
the antihistamine experiments in 
Framingham where he was the head 
of nose and throat service at the 
local hospital. So he turned to Dr. 
Halstead G. Murray, the medical 
director of the Dennison Manufac- 
turing Company in Framingham. 
More than 2,400 men and women 
work in this huge plant where all 
kinds of paper products are made. 

Dr. Murray was immediately in- 
terested. 
nearly 4,000 visits are made to the 
plant clinic because of colds. If each 
of these colds caused the employe 
only five days of discomfort ‘and 
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During a typical year: 


reduced efficiency, it meant at least 
20,000 days of misery and produc- 
tion losses. 

On September 15, 1948, the pills 
were given a new test. Every em- 

loye who came to the clinic with 
a cold and hadn’t had it for more 
than 48 hours was given four anti- 
histamine pills with instructions to 
take one every four hours. On the 
following day, if the cold hadn’t dis- 
appeared, each patient was given 
four more tablets. No one got the 
pills for more than three days. 

In all, more than 500 patients 
were given the pills during the 
three-month experiment. They 
ranged in age from 18 to 65. The 
results: more than 75 per cent of 
those treated were cured or had 
their symptoms alleviated. 

“As a matter of fact,” Dr. Mur- 
ray told me during a recent visit to 
Framingham, “in those on whom it 
worked the pill acted with dramatic 
speed. Usually within a half hour 
their noses stopped running and 
their aches and pains left them.” 

As yet, however, the pills are 
clearly no 100 per cent miracle, Dr. 
Murray pointed out. Nearly a fifth 
of those who took the pills at Den- 
nison’s said they weren’t helped at 
all and some of them, possibly be- 
cause they took the pills too late, 
complained of dizziness or head- 
aches after taking the pills. But of 
the entire group only seven lost any 
time from work. 

I asked Dr. Murray to let me in- 
terview a dozen men and women 
I’d select at random from among 
the 500 who participated. 

The first employe with whom I 
spoke, Mildred L. Barnard, who 
works in the employment office, was 
obviously enthusiastic. 
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“Usually I get two colds a year,” 
she said, “and they make me lose 
about four days from work. The 
winter one is the rough one; it lasts 
at least 10 days. My summer cold 
is over in a week. The first time I 
took the pill in Dr. Murray’s office 
I felt light-headed and then a little 
drowsy. This feeling lasted about 
an hour. There were no reactions 
after the second or third pill I took 
that first day. But the next morning 
I got up feeling fine. Believe me, it 
was the first time in my life that I 
ever got up that way on the second 
day of a cold.” 

Joseph Correa, a 24-year-old mill- 
ing machine operator, had a bad 
reaction to his first pill. He didn’t 
take the pill until his cold was pret- 
ty well along and as a result he got 
more fever and fainted. 

“First time that’s ever happened 
to me,” he said. “I was pretty leery 
of taking that stuff again even 
though I get four or five bad colds 
a year. But when I felt one coming 
on a few weeks ago I said to myself, 
‘What the hell, I can only faint 
again.’ So I had another whack at 
the stuff. This time the pills worked 
in a day and a half and knocked 
the cold stiff. No, I didn’t get the 
fainting business this time.” 

The only one I found among the 
dozen I interviewed who had no 
use for the pills at all was Arnold 
Bone, a mechanical engineer. He 
told me that he thought the pills 


GREETINGS! 


made his colds worse or at best 
merely delayed them. 

Right now most of the pharma- 
ceutical houses making the antihis- 
tamine pills are trying to eliminate 
the unpleasant side effects some 
people get from them. 

Until recently the pills could 
be obtained only by prescription. 
Now, however, some of the various 
brands, beginning with “Anahist” © 
and “Inhiston,” have been released © 
for unrestricted sale. ; 

This will give the public a chance ~ 
to test Dr. Brewster’s prediction” 
that when an anti-histaminic drug” 
is developed which is effective and ~ 
yet sufficiently safe to permit the 
public to purchase it without a pre- 
scription, “real progress in the 
elimination of the common cold. 
will be made.” 

Dr. Brewster says that “if prop- 
erly and universally used, the anti- 
histaminics could reduce the inci- 
dence of colds to near the vanishing 
point. The abortion of the com- 
mon cold is so truly unique it must 
be experienced to be appreciated.” 

He concludes: “These new drugs 
. . . eliminate the sneezing, cough-" 
ing and profuse discharge from the 
nose which is now left invisibly on™ 
door knobs, faucet handles, hand ~ 
rails, in the air we breathe and on 
other places of contact. If properly 
and universally used these pills 
could reduce the incidence of colds 
to the vanishing point.” ae 





@ A MAN WHo had become accustomed to the cab-sharing proclivities of 
wartime Washington jumped in a cab at Boston’s South Station which was 
already occupied. He nodded to the would-be fellow passenger and said, 
cheerily, “My name’s Gilbert.” 

“Mine,” retorted the Bostonian icily, “is not.” 


—Arlene Sherwood 
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The Face of Santa 
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WHERE'D 
Tn FIRE 


@ LAWRENCE WILLIAMS of Narbeth, 
Pa., is a photographer who special- 
izes in color pictures of quiet pas- 
toral scenes. Recently in New York 
City, he was astounded at the 
frenzied activity of otherwise nor- 
mal pedestrians. Pretty girls (left) 
looked like harpies flitting through 
hell, and while arms waved and 
autos screeched, Williams snapped 
these pictures to show the folks 
back home. Their reaction: Wow! 


Taxi chasing is New York's favorite exercise 


CONTINUED 
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Ladies and gentlemen who remember slower times try to take it easy, but they must keep in step 
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When pedestrians are not moving they are sandwiched between layers of motor exhaust and speed 
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At normal tempo New York leoks'like major battlefield; traffic cop keeps it from being massacre 
ae 
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You 
Gadget- 


Giddy? 


BY SIDNEY MARGOLIUS 


There are lots of Little Jiffies 
on sale. Some are pretty good, 
but others never should have 
entered the inventor’s brain 


® A LADY REPRESENTING the wom- 
en’s clubs of Sweden visited here 
last year. When she went home she 
took along just one reminder of the 
United States: 

A step-on garbage can. 

If she had waited two months, 
she could have taken back a can 
with a recessed treadle. A year 
later, the can would also have deo- 

















dorized the garbage. 

That’s the pace Americans think 
up, buy, improve and discard thou- 
sands of the little labor, time, prob- 
lem and space-savers called gadgets. 
It is estimated that every year, in 
fact, the trouble-dodging citizens of 
this country spend 500 million dol- 
lars for automatic pancake flippers, 
portable pants-pressers, cutters for 
removing egg shells and some 200,- 
000 other unusual devices. 

Several years ago, a “snore-ball” 
which would awaken a sleeper if 
he turned on his back, was made 
popular by President Roosevelt 
who ordered three dozen for White 
House guests. But like many an- 
other gadget, before America had 
quite finished talking about it the 
snore ball was obsolete, displaced 
by a plastic mouth shield that re- 
quired the snorer to breathe through 
his nose if he wanted to breathe 
at all. 

Gadgets are more than just a 
half-billion dollar business. They’ve 
almost become a symbol of the 
United States to the rest of the 
world. Every year thousands of our 
citizens dreaming of quick fortunes 
design an estimated 50,000 new 
gadgets, of which perhaps 5,000 


achieve some sort of sale; some 500 


win success, and one or two actu- 
ally make someone a million. (See 
picture for some popular Lewis & 
Conger items.) 

There’s no other area of living 
in which research is so_ restless 
and improvement so constant. We 
use generations-old techniques for 
building homes, but in one week I 
counted 65 new household and per- 
sonal devices which improved on 
existing gadgets. They ranged from 
the new refrigerator with drawers 
instead of doors to make contents 
more accessible to the improved 
anti-claustrophobic sleep shade. It 
has peepholes so the insomniac still 
keeps some contact with the out- 
side world. 

Last fall a far-seeing gentleman 
was visiting the business fraternity 
with a hand-made model of a fold 
ing bathtub. Made of plastic rub- 
ber, it is designed to fit into a wall 
when not in use. It is a sort of 
first cousin to a new washing mae 
chine that has a plastic rubber tub 
which collapses and squeezes the 
wash dry. 

Fire warners are popular items 
these days, especially those that 
blow a whistle when room tem> 
perature hits a certain level. So 
are magic peephole door mirrors, 
transparent from the inside, like 
those mirror eyeglasses which 
caught a lot of attention for a 
while last year. One manufacturer 
provided an even easier way to at- 
tract attention—a pocket-size alarm 
which releases a screaming siren 
when you press a button. 

But the biggest seller in the 
gadget field right now is a little 
round oven on the end of a long 
handle. It’s called “Toastite,” the 


hot sandwich maker. It has already 
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made a million dollars for its pro- 
moter, J. W. Funke, ex-store clerk 
of Cincinnati. In its first year, 
eager Americans bought over a 
million “Toastites” at three dollars 
a copy. The inevitable imitations 
have dropped the price to 98 cents 
and trade experts predict some 10 
million may find their way into 
American homes by the end of 
1950. 

Not every gadget achieves that 
million-dollar look. In fact, some 
-good ideas never catch on_ be- 
cause they’re expensive to produce. 
““Charcoal Charlie” Swisher, former 
department store official who now 
devotes his whole time as an ad- 
viser to gadgeteers, recalls a good 
cxample—an outdoor grill that 
folded into a hat box. A top idea 
but the grill’s price tag added up 
to $27.50, a figure the public 
couldn’t see. Nor would the cus- 
tomers go for a table with peg-legs 
to stick in a lawn. 

But plenty of buyers snatched up 
a similar idea in the form of coast- 
ers on long rods to be stuck in the 
ground alongside lawn furniture. A 
yours Detroit metalworker, George 

chs, thus was well-rewarded for 
Saving several hundred thousand 
age the trouble of holding their 

om Collinses in their hands. 

“Charcoal Charlie,’ so nick- 
named by retailers because he has 
specialized in outdoor cooking de- 
vices, listens each year to the hopes 
and troubles of about 500 gadget 
inventors. Most of them are bucked 
on by department-store men who, 
to Charlie’s dismay, invariably 
have assured them their ideas are 
hot. Charlie then has the task of 
dissuading them from risking tan- 
gible thousands in search of illusory 
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millions. After the war especially, 
there was a stream of GI’s with 
hand-made models of gadgets they 
had thought up while in service. 
Very often the bright ideas spun 
by amateurs are already on the 
market, or have been tried out 
without success. 

Nevertheless 90 per cent of the 
new gadgets are invented by ama- 
teurs, often originally for their own 
convenience. It was a New Eng- 
land housewife who realized you 
could use a piece of spiral wire to 
keep the stuffing in poultry instead 
of sewing it up. Now her “Poultry 
Stitcher” is on sale all over the 
country. Another housewife in- 
vented the spoon with the edge 
squared off so you could get into 
corners of pots and scrape every- 
thing out. Another thought up the 
simple notion of putting a sleeve 
on a rolling pin so it doesn’t stick 
to the prs. 9 A doctor devised for 
his own laboratory a one-hand 
egg-beater—wonderful for beating 
just one egg or a small amount of 
cream. 

But even such hits rarely net 
their originators more than a few 
hundred dollars. The rest is con- 
sumed by promotional and dis- 
tributive expenses. The big moncy- 
makers are plotted by professionals 
—industrial engineers and scien- 
tists like Dr. Peter Schlumbohm, a 
physical chemist who came here 
from Germany in the early 1930's 
as a refrigeration specialist. When 
the war put the refrigeration busi- 
ness itself on ice, Dr. Schlumbohm 
turned his impressive inventive 
techniques (he already owned 300 
patents in various industrial fields) 
to gadgets—a word he strenuously 
dislikes. 





ARE YOU GADGET-GIDDY? 


Out of Dr. Schlumbohm’s pon- 
derjngs came such devices as a 
filter coffeemaker that operates 
with any grind, fine or coarse; the 
“Fahrenheitor,” a filter cigarette 
holder; the ‘“Tubadipdrip” tea- 
maker and aerator, and some fast- 
acting cocktail shakers. 

Another engineer who demon- 
strates the professional approach 
to producing a gadget is Albert 
Speare, who operates a factory in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. At the 
war's end, Speare noticed a mag- 
azine survey which reported a good 
knife sharpener was one of the 
things women wanted most. Sev- 
eral generations of non-sharpening 
knife sharpeners have given this 
type of gadget a bad public repu- 
tation, but Speare set out to engi- 
neer one scientifically. After three 
years of study, trial and re-study, 
he came up with the one-hand 
“Robo” now in the stores. It’s on 
rollers; a grindstone in the center 
revolves as you roll your knife in 
“Robo.” 

Another professional in the field, 
Finn Magnus, made an inexpensive 
harmonica out of plastic and sold 
millions of them. But his real con- 
tribution has been a dough roller 
which may render obsolete that 
traditional standby, the rolling pin. 
Magnus’ new roller consists of a 
small circular frame with eight 
parallel rollers which reduce a 
lump of dough to pie-crust size in 
a matter of. seconds. Magnus 
claims his tests prove the device 
can roll dough so thin a newspaper 
can be read through it. He’s also 
promoting it as a hand-operated 
reducing machine. 

Trade experts believe most gadg- 
ets are bought on impulse. A wom- 





HOW TO BUY A GADGET 

Well-chosen gadgets can make 
everyday living easier and more pleas- 
ant. To implement your own judg- 
ment, we've compiled this checklist 
with the assistance of gadget spe- 
cialists: 

1. The simpler the better. Gadgets 
with extra parts and unneeded trim- 
mings soon get out of order. 

2. Look for the “UL” initials on 
any electrical gadget, and not just on 
the cord. They mean the device has 
been approved by Underwriter Lab- 
oratories against shock and fire hazard. 

3. Don’t pay a high price for a 
gadget merely because it’s novel, un- 
less you're frankly buying it as an 
adult toy. The trade always plans a 
certain number of conversation-piece. 
gadgets, as they call them, and they 
always find a ready, if short-lived, 
popularity. 

4. Do you really need the thing or 
is there another way to do it? I was 
very interested when a friend of mine 
called cooking experts on several 
newspapers and magazines to find out 
what meat tenderizer they recom- 
mended. They told her the edge of 
a saucer would do an excellent job. 

5. Is the gadget well-designed for 
its purpose? A good demonstrator has 
sold many a device that can find no 
other place in the average home but 
the “Fibber McGee” closet. 











an enters a store for a pair of socks 
for Junior and by the time the 
demonstrators get through with 
her, she has three new items for 
the junk closet, or else she has 
picked them up to use as gifts, with 
more regard for novelty than prac- 
ticality. 

Promoting a new gadget can be 
a high-blooded affair. First the dis- 
tributor tosses a cocktail-studded 
party for the press to introduce 
the innovation. Then he makes a 
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deal with a big store to share the 
cost of a large ad announcing the 
new gadget. Purpose of the ad is 
not so much to drum up immediate 
sales as to get the attention of ex- 
ecutives of other stores. When they 
see the ad, telephone bells start ring- 
ing in housewares buyers’ heads, 
and the gadget soon has national 
distribution. Then a small army 
of demonstrators is trained and 
equipped for its mission, and the 
distributor can expect a lively sale. 

Result: a forcefully persuaded 
public will pay a ridiculous price 
for a gadget it thinks it wants. One 
merchandiser showed me a little 
plastic device that had been publi- 
cized by a popular magazine. Buy- 
ers were snapping it up. “We get 
two dollars for it,” he confided. “I 
think it’s worth 20 cents.” 

So many gadgets come out cach 
year that Consumers Union, a 
testing organization with 250,000 
members, now regularly subjects 
the stream of labor-savers to acid 
scrutiny and candid report. A six- 
in-one fuse—you simply turn a 
knob to get a fresh fuse if one 
blows—was given a clean bill. Not 
so a coffee-measuring gadget. No 
better than a spoon, the CU testers 


‘found. A device for cleaning vene- 


tian blinds, the consumer organi- 
zation reported, “came apart the 
fourth time it was used.” 

Above all, it does not pay to 
covet the other fellow’s gadgets. 
You might find after you’ve bought 
them, that you’re stuck, too, with 
something you didn’t want. Nat- 
urally your brother-in-law will show 
off his one-hand cocktail shaker, 
even though it’s a nuisance to use. 
I know a young wife who found 
that everywhere she went for din- 
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ner last year, the mistress of the 
apartment was using what looked 
like a king-size eye dropper. This, 
it was explained to the backward 
one, was a meat baster that sep- 
arated grease from juice. She got 
one and soon found that cleaning 
the dropper required much more 
trouble than spoon-basting. 

Here are some of the more prac- 
tical gadgets on the current best- 
seller list. Already a classic is 
“Bean-X,” the tool that stems, 
strings and slices beans. Another 
that’s got housewives in a dither is 
“Roly-Poly the Bakerman.” This 
little statuette conceals a humidifier 
which automatically starts operat- 
ing when cake and bread start dry- 
ing. And have you seen “Wax- 
Seal,” the self-sealing paper for 
wrapping leftovers, etc.? Another 
hit is the “Serv-All” platter which 
clamps to the arm of a chair so 
you don’t have to balance hors 
d’oeuvres on your little round knee. 
The “Safeway” extension window 
cleaner helps you clean outside 
panes from inside, although it takes 
practice to make it work well. An- 
other best-seller is the “Swirl-O- 
Matic,” a brush revolved by water 
pressure for washing down a Car. 

Dealers attribute the current rec- 
ord demand for space-savers and 
kitchen aids both to the housing 
shortage and to the fact that more 
women now do their own house- 
work. A housewife I know recently 
gave me indisputable proof that 
they’re right. She swears she was 
snatched from a nervous break- 
down in her small apartment by 
the “Door Cab,” a gadget which fits 
on the back of a door and keeps a 
lot of other gadgets in one place. 
This trend was inevitable. & © 





The Man Who Found 


an Island 


BY WILMON MENARD 


For him it was truly a paradise island—in more ways than one 


@1 TOOK PASSAGE a 

few months ago on an 

island trading-schooner 

at the island of Hiva 

Oa in the Marquesas 

Group, our destination 

Papeete, Tahiti. Two 

days later, shortly after 

midnight, a South Pa- 

cific tempest struck the 

schooner and, so unex- 

pected was its assault. 

our helmsman had no 

chance to control the rudder. With 
a loud report like cannon-fire the 
mainsail parted, the jibs flew 
screaming across the black, tur- 
bulent sea. 

The crippled trading-schooner 
was tossed about in the vortex of 
the near-hurricane for more than 
five hours, and by noon next day, 
when the strong winds fell away 
and the seas abated—we found 
ourselves floating off the reefs of a 
small atoll, one of the many that 
comprise the Tuamotu, or Danger- 
ous Isles, northeast of Tahiti. 

Captain Tiro, the Tahitian skip- 
per, stared long at the low-lying 


islet floating like a 
green garland in a 
summer sea, and then 
he cursed loudly. “That 
we should have to seek 
the safety of this la- 
goon to repair the 
schooner!” 

I had previously 
consulted pilot books 
and charts and found 
that the atoll was not 
even listed or marked. 

“It has no name,” the captain 
said in an unsteady voice. “It is 
just a lost, forgotten island that the 
evil gods of Polynesia broke apart 
from the main Tuamotu Group. 
For many years no white man or 
any of my people have come here. 
Once this was a pretty little island, 
and there was a large village along 
that beach facing the lagoon.” He 
pointed. “The natives were happy 
and unspoiled.” He spat generously 
into the sea. 

“Now, when I tell you the rest, 
don’t think that I have read too 
many South Sea stories in which 
the villain is always a white trader. 
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Here it really happened. 

“Yes,” continued Captain Tiro, 
“once a white trader came to this 
atoll—and he showed the chief a 
document that gave him a 25-year 
lease. The natives would have to 
work or leave. Some paddled off in 
their canoes, but most of them 
stayed, to drink this bad man’s 
liquor, to labor in the copra sheds 
and to burst their lungs diving too 
deeply into the lagoons for shell 
and pearls. The white trader came 
to consider this island his kingdom 
and the natives his slaves. He ruled 
with bull-whip and pistol. He made 
a drunken weakling out of the 
chief; he violated the chief's daugh- 
ter; soon the reefs were covered 
with the bones of the natives 
bleaching in the sun. This man 
called himself Henry Jarvis. I think 
he was an Australian. 


“Then one day he disappeared. 
The natives were sure one of their 
guardian gods had at last come to 


their rescue. But I think some of 
the divers ambushed him one night, 
cut off his head, and then threw 
him to the sharks off the reefs. 

“Afterwards, the chief put a 
great curse upon this atoll. Sharks 
killed many divers, hurricanes came 
and damaged the coconut palms; 
sickness and strange burning fevers 
killed young babies. Soon there 
was only a handful of people left, 
and they took their canoes and fled 
before they too were destroyed. At 
last only the birds were left on this 
tabu island.” 

“And we'll have to go ashore 
here?” 

Tiro nodded heavily. 

We were quite unprepared for 
what we were to discover when we 
stepped from the schooner’s dinghy 
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to the palm-shaded coral strand 
and walked across to the opposite 
side of the atoll. A small coconut 
hut was nestled beneath the palms 
and, a short distance away a slen- 
der, bronzed white man, with 
sparse white hair and very blue 
eyes, sat with his back against a 
coconut trunk. 

Hearing us, he jumped to his 
feet, staring aghast at us, as if we 
were invaders from another planet. 
Then slowly his startled expression 
dissolved into a welcoming smile, 
and he stepped forward eagerly 
with outstretched hand. 

“Welcome to paradise,” he said. 
“My name is Joseph Sawyer. You 
are the first humans I have seen 
for almost seven years.” 

As we talked, I recalled his name 
and remembered, also, reading 
about him at the time. This was 
Joseph Sawyer, erstwhile book- 
keeper, who had sailed his craft, 
The Quest, out of Mazatlan, Mex? 
ico, June 10, 1941, his proclaimed 
destination: “One of the paradise 
islands in the far South Pacific.” 
He had reached Nuka Hiva in the 
Marquesas Group, but had failed 
to arrive in Papeete, Tahiti, his 
second port-of-call. This was ver- 
itably a man from the grave! 

We sat down with him, a bottle 
of rum was produced, and Joseph 
Sawyer told his story: 

“It happened just before dusk at 
18° 47’ S., 142° 45’ W.,” he began. 
“I had lashed the tiller, so it would 
sail about in a small circle, and I 
dove overboard for a swim. Ten 
minutes later, when I gave a look 
at the ketch, to make sure it was 
sailing its circumference about me, 
I saw that she was still under sail— 


‘moving not around me, but away 
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from me! And it was moving fast. 

“Somehow in the constant mo- 
tion of the slow swells the lashing- 
loop had slipped the tiller. At first 
I thought it was just a horrible 
nightmare, that I would open my 
eyes and see the ketch sailing 
around me, with its trailing rope 
that I always grabbed, when 
through swimming, to pull myself 
aboard. But I saw the craft dis- 
appear over the horizon, all sails 
bellying in the winds.” 

Joseph Sawyer tried to conserve 
his strength by floating upon the 
darkening empty South Pacific. 
Again he would float perpendicu- 
larly. As the hours passed and it 
grew quite dark, his face, hair and 
naked body became hoary with 
crusted salt-water. His brain felt 
as if it were being slowly shrunk 
away from the skull. 

There was no moon and the 
bright, close stars reflected in the 
sea were like the elusive play of 
lightning in a storm-cloud. Once 
he thought he heard surf breaking 
on reefs. 

And then, finally, quite imper- 
ceptibly, he felt himself sinking, 
and now he did not fight drowning. 
His last thought as he sank beneath 
the quiet surface of the southern 
ocean was that he could not be 
dropping out of life in a more 
ethereal night and sea. 

But then, quite suddenly, his bare 
swollen feet touched something 
solid! His hands reached out des- 
perately and the fingers slid over 
the wet slimy surface of a coral 
growth. Sobbing his thanksgiving, 
he pulled himself up over the face 
of the coral reef. There he fell 
exhausted, not daring to move in 
the dark, lest he fall back into the 


sea and be swept away. 

At dawn Joseph Sawyer saw 
that he had floated onto the reefs 
of a small, picturesque atoll. “I 
knew at that moment that the 
mother sea and God had brought 
me to my paradise island. 

“I reached the beach across the 
lagoon by crawling over the coral 
heads. that extended in that‘ direc- 
tion from the reef,’ Sawyer ex- 
plained. “I husked and drank the 
water of two coconuts, and then I 
ate the soft meat of the green nut. 
I crawled up under a small coconut 
palm and slept. The next day I 
explored the island, finding a 
wrecked shed in which there were 
a few rusty tools. In there I also 
found a sealed metal trunk filled 
with supplies left here by a passing 
schoonersin case a castaway was 
tossed ashore. 

“In the days that followed I 
hunted in the lagoons and found 
many edible fishes and crustaceans. 
I made a meal-like flour from the 
kernels of the pandanus (screw- 
pine). So I have thrived hand- 
somely.” 

We did have to admit that he 
was in excellent physical and men- 
tal health. 

He gestured toward the great 
mounds of pearl shell and copra 
nearby. “You can see I have not 
been a lazy one,” he remarked. “I 
knew that a schooner would come 
some day, and I wanted to have 
something to show for my time. All 
my money, you know, sailed away 
in the ketch.” He smiled wistfully. 

“But, mind you, I haven’t been 
lonely, and I shouldn’t like my 
paradise island to be over-run by 
people.” In his guileless eyes I saw 
an expression of deep concern 
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gather. “I have found some pearls.” 
He drew forth a few from his waist- 
band. “I’d be glad to make it 
worth your while to keep my 
secret.” 

“You have no relatives who 
would worry?” I asked, ignoring 
the proffered pearls. 

“None whatsoever.” 

I exchanged looks with Tiro and 
the sailors, and an understanding 
was communicated. “It will be as 
if we had never found you,” Tiro 
said dramatically. “Your paradise 
island will always be your own. I 
will trade with you only, taking 
away your pearl shell and copra, 
and bringing back supplies you 
might need.” 

“I am starved for books and to- 
bacco,” Joseph Sawyer said eagerly. 
“And a bottle of wine now and 
then would go well. I'll make a 
list for you.” He ran into the hut. 

I helped to load Joseph Sawyer’s 
copra and pearl shell, after the 
schooner had been repaired and 
was ready to sail, and as she passed 
through the narrow reef-passage I 
stared back at the lone man stand- 
ing on the coral strand, who was 
waving us au revoir. 

Captain Tiro came to my side, 
puffing thoughtfully on his. pipe. 
“A goodness has now come to this 
motu. It is well that it is so, that 
benevolence has replaced evilness.” 


Wuar Is the real name of this 
atoll—and where is it? I gave 
Joseph Sawyer my solemn promise 
that I would never divulge its 
exact location. You would have a 
difficult time if you tried to find it 
in the maze of atolls of the Tua- 
motu. You see, I do respect his un- 
selfish wish for privacy. La 
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Vou don’t have to 


go all the way to 


pageant. Just Ph 
through these pages. 
This month Pageant 
Playground is sup- 
plying the bekety, 


all you sup- 


ply is the brains. 








our Beauty Pageant entrants 


are beautiful 


Below are some italicized words which our beau- 
ties are slightly mixed up about. Can you set 


them strai: 


t? If you can correct them 


on 15 or more, you may be beautiful, but 


not dumb. Answers are on 


107. Souk of 


our beauties have told us with a straight face that: 


. A realist is a man in the real estate 
business. 
. A good horseman has equipoise. 


. A philatelist describes a person from 
Philadelphia. 


4, A sextant is an amorous person. 


. A Siberian husky is a tough guy from 
Russia. 


6. F-O.B. means “From Our Building.” 


. A gherkin is a brief shirtwaist worn 
by a female. 

. A chicken Colonel is an army officer 
who is afraid to fight. 

. Windlass means the air is calm. 


. Madagascar is stuff women use 
around their eyes. 


. A bivouac is a kind of oyster. 

. A centaur is the middle man in a 
football line. 

. A quoit is Y% of 
lyn. 

. A sable is a place where they keep 
horses. 


. Shoat is the past tense of shot. 
. A gazette is a baby gazelle. 


a gallon in Brook- 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


A cudgel is where a cow keeps her 9 
cud. 
A catacomb is an instrument used to 
comb cats. 


A tycoon is a storm in the South 
Pacific. 


Yaw! is a popular southern expres- 
10D. 


. BP.O.E. means Buy Paceant Or @ 


Else. 


. A barometer measures how much 7 


you've been drinking. 


. An appendage can give you a pain 


in the side. 


. An anecdote counteracts poison. 


ery alienist 


‘ oF prope, ap is a four-footed ani- 


. A dilettante is a small cup of coffee. 
. A spatula is a hook for buttoning up 


spats. 


. A censor counts the population. 
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“rey 


Hiiw well do you think 


you can pick "em? J. 


The Artists League of America se- 
lected each of the girls on these two 
pages as ing one perfect feature. 
Can you choose t one for each 
contestant? To compare your rg 
judging with the experts, see page I 

1. Shoulders 

2, Thighs 

5. Cheekbones 

4. Eyes 

5. Legs 
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Here's a little figure practice 





Each question below has a choice of three 

for an answer. Your problem is to pick out the 
correct one in each case. Consider yourself a 
fancy figurer if you hit 10 or more answers on 
the button. Correct answers are on page 107. 


. About how many eggs would it take 
to make one nd. 
a. About 10 average size ones 
b. 18 
c. A dozen 
. Scientists estimate that there are: 
a. 50,000 or more species of insects 
b. More than 1,000,000 
c. More than 10,000,000 
. The average rabbit produces: 
a. More than ten litters a year 
b. Usually only two or three 
c. About five or six 
. The normal number of hairs on a 
human head average: 
a. 35,000 
b. 5,000,000 
c. 120,000 
. A teas will hold approximately: 
a. 65 drops of water 
b. 210 drops 
c. 120, on the nose 
. One cup of water weighs about: 
a. One-half pound 
b. One-fourth pound 
c. One pound even 
. The human body contains more 
than: 
a. 200 separate bones 
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b. Only about 98 
c. Exactly 154 
oe 6 ae 


inches 


48 
60 
56 
U. S. Treasury Department 


a. 
b. 

c. 

9. The 
mints: 
a. More one-cént pieces each year | 
than any other coin 


12. poten eis ee ee 


a. 300008 cena 
b. More than 1,000,000 
c. Around 600,000 





Be ually as a judge a beauty he 
f} 


oo me 
ay a? “= 


ee mpiat. have an. eye for proportions. 


rf 


golf ball 
‘ a oa dollar 
. A handball 


A oS was cup 
A uck 
A polo 


The sun 

. The moon 

Mars 

. A Pullman car 
wheei 

» A new Plymouth 


cS Post oor hapa 


m 


ag 


ick the object in each group which has 
est diameter? You can’t i 


pont expert unless you get at least 10. 


cA beex cal 
.aA tion bas- 
1 hoop 
b. The top of a bushel 
basket 


c. A phonograph 
pa ser : 


A football 
. A one-gallon paint 


can 

. A 75-millimeter 
shell 

-A pe 

. A $1 gold piece 
An aspirin tablet 

- A_ bowling ball 

. The hub cap on a 
new Ford 
A basketball 


. A softball 
. A one-pound 
vacuum coffee tin 











. A croquet ball 
. Red spot 


on a 
Lucky Strike pack - 


. A Ritz Cracker 
. A 50-cent piece 


. A Smith Brothers 
. AS 
. The 


Id piece 
. 8, seal ona 
$1 bill 


- An Alka Seltzer 


tablet 
A standard light 
bulb socket 


. A pop bottle cap 


~A rette 
Th Se. cigs od 
. A finger hole in a 


telephone dial 


. A Life Saver 
. A $10 gold piece 
. A nickel 





PAGEANT PLAYGROUND ANSWERS 


. Underground 
burying ploce 

. A business bigshot 
. A sailboot 

. Benevolent and 
Protective Order 
of Elks 

. Measures pressure 
in the atmosphere 


Know Your Figures? 
7. a. 200 
10 8. < 56% inches 
9. a. Pennies 
10. @, 1,000 
11. & Over 100,000 
12. ¢. About 600,000 


28. A dobbier in art 
motters 
29. An instrument for 


30. Cmaal saaniser 


Proportions 


6 
7. 
8. 
9 
0 


10, 

















@ j}UST HOW IMPORTANT is a wife 
to her husband’s business success? 
Can what she does (or does not do) 
mean the difference between suc- 


cess and mediocrity for her hus- 
band in his career? If so, can’t to- 
day’s young couples learn the do’s 
and don’ts the easy way—not by 
making their own mistakes and 
missing their own boats, but by 
studying the experience of those 


who have already made 
muffed) the grade? 

Last spring Paceant Magazine 
asked me to go get the answer. I 
spent three months talking to men 
who have achieved the public es- 
teem, wealth or profound creative 
satisfaction most men just dream 
about. 

I spoke to men in 30 different 
fields—business executives, politi- 
cians, doctors, ministers, Wall 
Street brokers, artists, government 
officials, publicists. Men like George 
J. Beldock, justice of the New York 
Supreme Court; actor and stage 
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director Sam Wanamaker; Louis 
Coblentz, women’s wear manufac- 
turer; J. L. Leichtman, bank presi- 
dent; Walter Hendl, symphony or- 
chestra conductor; Louis Simon, 
union official; Anthony M. Mele, 
noted restaurateur; and the Rev. 
Norman Vincent Peale, minister at 
New York’s well-known Marble 
Collegiate Church. 

I also spoke to their wives, to 
their friends and to their business 
and professional associates. 

I learned that: 

1. Most successful men—al- 
though neither they nor their wives 
are apt to be aware of it until they 
begin to think aloud about the deci- 
sive steps in their careers—owe at 
least a part of their success to their 
wives. 

2. The methods by which wives 
further their husbands’ careers are 
as varied as the men’s personalities 
and their types of work, but there 
is one quality which is lauded by 
every successful man, be he of the 





woman’ s-place-is-in-the-home mind 
or a man who wants his wife to be 
an active business partner. That 
quality is so simple as to seem ob- 
vious, but its universal presence in 
the wives of successful men—and 
its apparent absence in the wives of 
men who have stopped short of 
their capabilities—is thought-pro- 
voking. 

That quality is faith—demon- 
strated confidence—in the man’s 
ability and his judgment. 

But let’s see, specifically, how it 
works, exactly how wives contribute 
to their husbands’ careers. 


Should a wife “push” her hus- 
band? One of the country’s top 
economists and tax consultants—a 
man who tells heads of multimillion- 
dollar enterprises how to run their 
affairs—told me, “When I married 
20 years ago, I was a clerk in my 
dad’s hardware store. I never 
would have done much more than 
daydream about a more satisfying 


career, if my wife hadn’t put no- 
tions into my head, and then helped 
me do something about them. 

“When we decided, between us, 
that I’d go back to school to study 
law and accounting, it was my 
wife’s idea that she work part time 
in the store so we'd be sure to have 
grocery money. It was her idea, too, 
that we put off having kids till I 
got my practice going. I knew how 
much she wanted them, so I 
plugged all the harder. Now here I 

.”” He waved an arm towards 
the sleek, pine-panelled walls, the 
thick green carpeting, the made- 
to-order picture window with a 
view of New York’s harbor. 

“You know,” he went on, “if 
you hadn’t asked me, I don’t know 
when I would have reminded my- 
self that I might still be selling nails 
if my wife hadn’t given me a shove 
when I needed it most. It doesn’t 
take much imagination for me to 
know just what I’d be like. All I 
have to do is look at my brother. 

“What kind of wife does he 
have? Within two years after she 
married him, she had him paying 
bills for two babies, a full-time 
nurse, a cook, an expensive auto- 
mobile and memberships in two 
clubs. She has given him more of 
the same for the past 15 years, and 
he has been having a harder and 
harder time satisfying her. Of 
course it has never dawned on her 
how much different things might 
be for her if she’d helped her hus- 
band, instead of hounding him.” 

Leonard Lyons told me how he’d 
never have gotten anywhere near 
a newspaper office if his wife hadn’t 
insisted that he’d make a crack col- 
umnist. In the months when Lyons 
wrote column after column and 
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couldn’t sell a one, he sometimes 
wished he had stuck to his original 
career—law—but his wife buoyed 
him up. Today many thousands of 
newspaper readers know how right 
she was. 

Then there’s the internationally 
known manufacturer who admitted 
he might still be a minor clerical 
worker if his wife hadn’t talked 
him into starting his business. And 
the prominent industrial engineer 
who told me he'd still be a country 
preacher, up to his ears in debt, if 
he hadn’t let his wife persuade him 
to switch his career. He raised an 
important point when he said: “I 
wonder how many men live out 
their lives in disillusioning, unre- 
warding jobs because they think 
it’s wrong to trust their wives’ judg- 
ment or accept their wives’ help?” 

The engineer was not referring 
to the now-distinguished psychi- 
atrist whose wife once put him 
through medical college and post- 
graduate training by teaching night 
school and writing verses for greet- 
ing cards. Or to the owner of the 
famous French restaurant which 
might never have opened its doors 
if his wife hadn’t served as interior 
decorator, table setter, flower ar- 
ranger and part-time cook. Or to 
the well-known man who decided, 
at age 38, that he wanted to stop 
being a grade school teacher and 
start becoming an industrial de- 
signer. His wife simply packed up 
their three kids, moved to the coun- 
try so they could farm their own 
food and get by with a minimum 
of clothing, and told her husband 
to go right ahead with his plans. 





. - question: 


Should a wife offer day-to-day ad- 
vice and criticism? When I visited 
actor and director Sam Wanamaker 
in his dressing room at the Fulton 
Theatre (where he was playing op- 
posite Madeleine Carroll in Good- 
bye My Fancy) he told me: “I 
learned long ago that it doesn’t pay 
to make major decisions about my 
work without first finding out what 
my wife thinks. When a producer 
or a writer approaches me about a 
play, I don’t say yes or no till my 
wife reads the script and gives her 
okay. Up to the night the play 
opens on Broadway, my wife is in 
there making suggestions and pass- 
ing judgment. You know, no mat- 
ter what field a man is in, or how 
much natural talent he has for his 
work, he still needs someone he can 
trust to give him honest criticism 
and advice.” 

Robert F. Wagner, Jr., chairman 
of New York City’s Planning Com- 
mission, spoke for men in politics: 
“Most of the people a man in pub- 
lic life deals with are either flatter- 
ing him or trying to malign him. 
He needs his wife’s honest appraisal 
of himself and of the men close to 
him. Of course there are some hus- 
bands who don’t want to hear the 
truth about themselves, and some 
wives think it’s disloyal to criticize, 
but I know plenty of men who have 
failed to accomplish as much as 
they might because they have no 
source of honest criticism.” 

Should a wife pitch in on some 
of the actual work? Ralph Alswang, 
talented scenery designer for Broad- 
way shows, has discovered that he 
can give more time and effort to his 
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major duties if he can depend on 
his wife to take over some of his 
secondary jobs. “When a producer 
or director calls me to do a show,” 
Alswang told me over lunch at Sar- 
di’s, “he always says, “‘We’re way 
behind schedule already, so if you 
don’t hurry up and get your job 
done, we may never get it open on 
Broadway. That means working 
day and night for weeks. It means 
too that I’ve got to count on my 
wife to handle 101 details for me. 

“She’s the one who has to sit all 
day at the library poring over old 
history books, to make sure I don’t 
design an 18th century living room 
with gimmicks that weren’t invent- 
ed till the 19th century. She’s the 
one who clears up details with 
painters, electricians, cabinet mak- 
ers, antique dealers and the two 
dozen other people whose help I 
need. Just suppose I had the kind 
of wife who wouldn’t let anything 
interfere with her card games or 
her shopping expeditions or her 
trips to the hairdresser!” 

The Rev. Norman Vincent Peale, 
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Orchids to the wife who.. . 


' minister of New York’s Marble 
Collegiate Church, also told how 
his wife gives him more time for 
his important work. “My wife han- 
dles all my accounts and financial 
affairs, and when you're forever 
writing books and magazine articles 
and making speaking tours, the way 
I am, your nnancial affairs can 
get pretty complicated. If I had to 
spend half my evenings getting 
them straightened out, as some 
men do, I might have to give up 
some of my most essentjal activi- 
ties. Besides, my wife takes my place 
at conferences, and on commit- 
tees. That way, I can be in two 
places at once and get twice as 
much accomplished.” 


Should a wife know when to keep 
quiet, as well? In between phone 
calls to and from Paris, London, 
Washington and South America, 
a $50,000-a-year businessman told 
me: “I know Id never be here 
today if I had the sort of wife who 
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keeps yapping at a man for his 
faults, and forever questions his 
judgment, and even insists on in- 
terrupting his stories and telling 
them her way. Even the most con- 
fident and resilient man can’t help 
but be beaten down by that kind of 
treatment, especially if he’s in the 
kind of business where he has to be 
absolutely certain he’s right all the 
time. 

“T know it sounds silly for a man 
with my income and position to 
admit he needs to know his wife 
trusts him and believes in him. But 
it’s true.” (His wife was so sur- 
prised to hear this when I talked 
with her a few days later that she 
upset a cup of tea.) 

A Columbia professor told me 
how valuable it is to have a wife 
who not only keeps her mouth 
shut, but keeps her ears open. “I 
can’t tell you how much my wife 
helps just by sitting back and listen- 
ing to me talk. When you have a 
job like mine, where you have to 





appear calm and self-possessed all 
day, you’ve got to have some way 
of blowing off steam and getting 
petty irritations off your chest. Be- 
sides, talking to her somehow helps 
me see my way out of dilemmas, 
even when she doesn’t quite know 
what I’m talking about.” 


How much does just being gra- 
cious contribute? When wives know 
how and when to say the right 
thing, they often reap tremendous 
benefits for their husbands. Men in 
at least a dozen different fields told 
me so. One famous businessman 
said he always had his wife sit in 
on business conferences, especially 
with subordinate members of his 
staff or union representatives. 

“My wife is the sort of woman 
who’s just naturally friendly and 
gracious to everyone she meets. 
When she’s in a room, everybody 
in it somehow feels like working 
out differences amicably and co- 
operatively. I’m a pretty good busi- 
nessman, but I’m not nearly so 
adept as | should be when it comes 
to handling people. I used to let my 
temper fly too often, till my wife 
started coming around and mak- 
ing everybody think pleasant 
things about everybody else. I sup- 
pose I’m the only man you've seen 
who has confessed he needs his wife 
to help him get along with people.” 

He certainly wasn’t. 

A big publicity man told me he 
always has his wife meet new 
clients, “because somehow she 
makes them trust me and like me.” 

A Wall Street investment banker 
recalled how much he’d gained 
from his wife’s charm and friendli- 
ness. “Whenever I’ve any enter- 
taining to do, I’m always certain to 


do it in our own dining room.” 


And how much does just being a 
good wife count? The vice-presi- 
dent of an import-export house 
thought the most important thing 
about his wife was that she makes 
him feel relaxed and comfortable. 
“If I couldn’t look forward to a 
satisfying evening at home,” he 
said, “I’d have had to quit this 
tense business long ago.” 

Men in other fields, too, told how 
a satisfying home life has helped 
them face the responsibilities and 
demands of their work. } 

To some. like Walter Hendl, con- 
ductor of the Dallas Symphony Ore 
chestra, it means coming home to 
a calm, warm atmosphere, where 
there’s good companionship, good 
food and the chance to forget the 
problems of the day. 

To others, like radio producer 
Wilbur Stark, it means comi 
home to a wife who doesn’t balk i 
he feels like talking shop, and who’s 
ready to pitch in with her sugges- 
tions and ideas. His wife is Kathi 
Norris, television and radio actress, 
so naturally she has more of a works 
ing knowledge of her husband’s 
business than most wives do. But 
several of the men with non-work- 
ing wives felt the same way. 

Of course, there were also some 
like advertising man Lawrence 
Boles Hicks, who says that a satis- 
fying home life means no shop talk, 
ever. His wife helps most, he said, 
by taking his mind off his business. 

I heard the same modest story 
from some of the wives, too—and 
I learned how much they have 
helped their husbands’ careers by 
putting their own interests second. 

New York State Supreme Court 
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Justice George J. Beldock chatted 
about the years when he was build- 
ing up his law practice, when he 
was ‘so busy seeing clients and at- 
tending meetings that he almost 
never spent an evening at home. 
“The more ambitious a man is,” he 
told me, “and the higher the goals 
he sets for himself, the more he 
needs the kind of wife who wants 
the same things out of life and 
understands the concessions that 
both of them have to make.” 

He spoke only for himself, but 
his words spoke for others. Ed- 
ward Corsi, New York State In- 
dustrial Commissioner, began his 
distinguished public service career 
as director of a settlement house in 
a shabby tenement district. He be- 
gan his married life by asking his 
bride if she’d mind moving into the 
tiny apartment on the top floor of 
the settlement. She moved right in 
and began raising a family. 

Now it may be you feel that 
the man with the nine-to-five job, a 
pretty fair salary and a minimum 
of responsibility is the better off of 


the two. There are numbers of peo- 
ple who sincerely feel they can be 
happiest in unpretentious obscurity. 
But there are a great many more 
who’d much prefer achieving pub- 
lic recognition or material wealth 
or the tremendous personal satis- 
faction of accomplishing things 
most men never accomplish. 

If you’re one of them, take a tip 
from men who've reached the goal 
you're aiming for: your likelihood 
of being a success is best if you look 
to your wife for advice, honest. 
criticism and practical help. 

Of course, that leaves it up to 
you wives to make sure the advice 
and criticism are justified and the 
help really practical. Exactly what 
you should do to help your hus- 
band get ahead depends on the 
kind of work he does and the kind 
of individual he is. 

Whatever he does and whoever 
he is, though, he’ll stand a better 
chance if he knows you really want 
him to get where he wants to go, 
and you're doing all you can to 
help him get there. a6 
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THE QUEEN 
WHO WOULRN'T LAUGH 


BY PHILIP COLLINS 


@ More THAN 25 CENTURIES AGO, Yu Wang, the Emperor of China, fell 
deeply in love with a beautiful country maiden named Pao-szu. Exiling 
his wife and his son, Emperor Yu made the girl the Empress of China. 

But Pao-szu was unhappy in Yu's magnificent palace, and for months 
she didn’t utter a single laugh, or even smile faintly. The Emperor tried 
many devices to amuse Pao-szu, but all failed. Finally he announced a 
reward of a thousand ounces of gold to anyone who could make the girl 
laugh. Before long an old man presented himself at the palace. 

“Surrounding the palace,” the old man told the Emperor, “are beacons to 
be lighted only in event of attack by the western barbarians. Firing these 
beacons would immediately summon your soldiers. 

“Now,” continued the old man, “light the beacons some evening when 
Pao-szu is strolling about the palace wall. When your soldiers rush to 
the palace gates prepared to do battle, and find they have been tricked, 
the look of astonishment on their faces will make Pao-szu laugh.” 

Emperor Yu agreed and the next evening he ordered the beacons lit. 
Sure enough, his soldiers rushed to the palace gates. When they discovered 
the hoax, the sheepish chagrin on their faces did indeed cause Pao-szu 
to laugh. The Emperor gratefully paid the reward of gold. 

Soon after, the barbarians really did attack the palace. This time when 
the beacons were lit no assistance was forthcoming. The Emperor's sol- 
diers were not to be tricked twice in the same way. Emperor Yu was slain, 
and his beloved Pao-szu strangled herself in remorse. 

Yu's exiled son now returned and took the throne of China, and 
proudly viewing his coronation was his mother, the ex-empress. Next to 
her st6od an old man, her father, smiling thoughtfully as he made plans 
to spend a large sum of gold . . . the gift of the late Emperor Yu. He 
admitted to himself that he had solved very neatly, very neatly indeed, 
the problem of the queen who wouldn't laugh. 











Here's the horror-type jump- V-for-victory type. He doesn't Undoubtedly a Dartmouth 
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BY ART DEVLIN 
America’s Top Ski-jumper 


®@ aT THE INTERNATIONAL Competi- 
tions on February 5, Lake Placid, 
N. Y., will be crowded with the best 
ski-jwmpers in the world. The Amer- 
ican team, of which I’m number- 
one man, is hot this year and well 
worth watching—but then skiing is 
always worth watching and doing. 
We can’t all be champs, but every- 


body can ski. Just to show you how 
easy jumping is, I’m going to give 
12-year-old Tommy Lefebvre a few 
lessons on these pages. First, Tommy 
watches jumpers (below) for sev- 
eral days. He looks—I talk. He calls 
it “skull practice to save my skull.” 
Anyway, it gives him confidence— 
then he’s ready to hit the skis. . . 


a 


This boy shows power, 
his skis are too for ene 


Look, ma, no hands! a 
are important, held right . . 





Tommy takes the course... 


In flight lean way forward, feet together, 
arms forward and quiet—never flap wings 


Don't think this is sitting low. It's wrong. 
Bend from ankles not hips to obtain leg power 
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Going up for first jump, Tommy leoks back 
to make sure track is clear of impediments 


Back on ground, | show Tommy that his form 
in jumping is like swan dive—chest is back 


Going down run in perfect form, Tommy sits 
low. His feet are together—his head up 


Jumping now, Tommy is tops. His hat comes 
off. but it's okay—nothing beats this 2M 
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Why I Live in 
MINNEAPOLIS 


BY GEORGE GRIM 


Feature Columnist, Minneapolis Tribune 


The scenery, the women, the music, the Wheaties—he loves ’em all 


® , FasTipious pheasant unhur- 
riedly struts in front of my window, 
helps himself to a rosebud. Gulls 
wheel down from the autumn sky 
to catch a fresh fish dinner in the 
waters of Lake Harriet. A fat, 
prowling rabbit, ear cocked for an 
intruder, breakfasts on our tulip 
bulbs. The squirrels nip the ripen- 
ing tomatoes. The birds, as yellow 
as wild canaries, white as snow- 
birds, blue as jays, live all around 
the big trees that arch over us. 
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They don’t give a hoot that 
they’re smack inside a city of more 
than half-a-million. But I do. 
That’s the defy a Minneapolitan 
hurls at any other large-city 
dweller: match the way Minneapo- 
lis has learned to grow and yet 
leave the 22 lakes fringed with 
green, the nights filled with quiet. 
It’s only 15 minutes, as the car 
goes, from that rosebud-nibbling 
pheasant to the office. 

I’m no pioneer citizen of Minne- 
apolis, alibi-bound to say I like it 
here. But some of those old timers 
would smile to see how we’ve pre- 
served the green on the south- 
bound Mississippi River’s banks, 
the 11,000 lakes in what is now 
Minnesota’s tourist country, the 
awareness in each of us of a bird’s 
song, the bright sun, the powdery 
drifted snow. As in pioneer times, 


there are deer in the woods, pheas- 


ant in the brush, ducks in the 
marshes, fish in the streams, and 
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mosquitoes in the summertime. 

That lake in front of my house 
is typical of what Minneapolis has 
done with a mighty pretty body of 
water. No signboards, no amuse- 
ment park, no hot dog stands mar 
its three miles of shoreline. We 
gave it a name—Harriet—because 
that was the name of the good wife 
of the first commandant of the first 
fort hereabouts. And, promptly, 
Harriet became typical of our re- 
fusal to let the city spoil natural 
beauty. 

From sun-up, when a future 
Golden Gopher tears around the 
lake in a track suit envisioning a 
stadium touchdown, until the past- 
midnight patrol car suggests the 
last pair of parked romancers move 
along, Lake Harriet is hospitable. 
You can catch a pan-sized fish in 
the waters, within sight of your 
wife’s kitchen. There’s sailing on 
its surface, with a yacht club, com- 
modore, and cannon that wakes 
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landlubbers at the start of Sunday 
morning racing. The car-washers 
park around the lake seven months 
a year, some pausing to catch a fish 
between polishes. There’s a big 
brass band that booms away sum- 
mertimes. Fast, slatty iceboats cut 
across Harriet’s frozen surface in 
winter. It’s the people’s Riviera for 
swimming and sunbathing. In its 
big rose garden, an ornate bronze 
and marble fountain picked up by 
a wealthy citizen on a junket 
through Italy delights children with 
its spouting seahorses. To keep our 
eyes on it all, most of us with homes 
facing the lake have picture win- 
dows over which we rarely pull a 
shade. Too much that’s pleasant 
going on out there. 

A quarter of an hour down the 
street is the city which never would 
be mistaken for New York or Chi- 
cago. Our tallest building is 32 
stories, a copy of the Washington 
monument with holes poked in it. 
(The man who built it doesn’t 
live here any more.) Atop another 
tall building is the town’s most 
spectacular electric sign. Charac- 
teristically, it’s a ball that foretells 
the weather with an enormous col- 
ored globe. 

First question a visitor asks—or 
a future resident whispers: 

“Just how cold does it get here 
in winter?” 

Our stock answer: dryness in the 
air fixes everything. Don’t worry 
about that 20 below we may hit 
sometimes, no more than the 100 
above that may broil us once or 
twice a summer. 

“But human beings aren’t con- 
structed to take that,” says the vis- 
itor, eyeing us suspiciously. 

“Healthy!” is our answer. But 
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we rarely mention that should any- 
body in Minneapolis ever amass 
the combination of cash and leisure, 
he high-tails it for Florida, Mexico 
or Arizona just after Christmas. 

We thumb our noses at the 
weather with the St. Paul Winter 
Carnival parading in January 
through streets coated with ice, 
below-zero often registering on 
the thermometers. The grandstand 
seats for that are indoors, in the 
St. Paul Auditorium. The parade 
goes inside for less shivery appre- 
ciation. 

In Minneapolis, we have our 
midsummer festival, the Aquaten- 
nial, a manufactured name that 
mixes one part water with one part 
celebration about nothing in par- 
ticular. Yet, despite egg-fry pave- 
ments, we all take 10 days for pa- 
rading, entertaining queens, may- 
ors, editors, visitors. Pretty girls are 
everywhere. One of them played 
the glockenspiel in a band one 
Aquatennial; she was Miss Amer- 
ica—BeBe Shopp—the next. 

That variety in weather turns 
youngsters into expert skiers, swim- 
mers, fishermen, sailors, even hunt- 
ers. It affects our clothing which 
runs from summer polo shirt to 
winter mackinaw. The passion for 
the out-of-doors even seizes some 
of our largest businesses: one grain 
company operates a busline to its 
offices in an enormous estate on 
Lake Minnetonka, a half-hour out 
of town. 

After a season or two, the most 
skeptical join our alibi parade 
about the weather. Take our Nisei 
Minneapolitans. During the war a 
tar-paper shack installation sprung 
up at Savage, 40 minutes from 
downtown. Both as teachers and as | 





WHY I LIVE IN MINNEAPOLIS 


students, Japanese boys arrived, to 
live in the YMCA, the Athletic 
Club, other places ‘in town. Only 
a handful had ever been through 
a winter like ours. Yet, we have 
almost a thousand of them still liv- 
ing here. 

If you overlook that temperature 
—high or low—you may pick up 
the scent of breakfast food. It is, 
literally, in the air. Grain storage 
for millions of bushels exists in 
Minneapolis. And, we keep telling 
ourselves, we live in the home of 
Wheaties, Breakfast of Champions, 
of Cream of Wheat, of Miss Betty 
Crocker who is a charming lady of 
another name. Grain’s the reason 
Minneapolis boomed . . . and it’s 
still a big reason. 

Sports can always draw a crowd 
in Minneapolis. Our football team’s 
championship days at the Univer- 


sity of Minnesota are always about 
to return for 60,000 of us in Memo- 


rial stadium, and the chairside 
viewers choosing the same game 
from one of two TV stations. A 
hole-in-one contest ties up a golf 
course for four days . . . basketball 
has overflowed the city’s largest in- 
door arena . . . and the Hennepin 
Avenue workout gyms post their 
attractions on big blackboards up 
on street level. 

I can take just so much of this 
sports business. I happen to like 
music. During wartime, I kept in 
touch with those Minneapolis Sym- 
phony records over All-India radio, 
the BBC, even the Chinese broad- 
casts. Friday nights, I’m one of 
4,000 symphony-goers who'll ar- 
rive, blizzard, sleet, rain or freeze, to 
hear Antal Dorati conduct. (And to 
wonder when he’ll graduate to that 


. + top rung the way we sent Dimitri 


Mitropoulos to the New York Phil- 
harmonic, Eugene Ormandy to the 
Philadelphia Orchestra.) We wear 
our symphony casually, with less of 
the aroma of fur-in-mothballs than 
of the quick cigarette at intermis- 
sion while we argue about Bartok. 

Of course, the St. Paul music 
lovers come over, too. That’s one 
endless diversion of the Minneapol- 
itan, arguing with someone from 
the city next door—St. Paul. It’s 
a “says you” game that runs from 
gags to downright anger when, for ~ 
instance, a travelling music show 
plays Minneapolis ‘and skirts St. 
Paul, or when the Twins play each 
other in baseball and an umipire’s 
decision crystallizes into pop bottles. 

I like the way our town picks 
up personalities and tailors them 
its way. Sister Elizabeth Kenny 
couldn’t find a listener when she 
came to the United States to ex- 
plain her polio treatments. But, on 
her arrival in Minneapolis, she 
found listeners, and soon a hospital 
of her own. 

There’s our Mayor Eric Hoyer, 
with an accent straight from Stock- 
holm and a mind of his own when 
it comes to dress. Summertime, he 
led a campaign for no suitcoats or 
ties and promptly became em- 
broiled in a little sniff-and-snort 
spat with P. B. Juster, the Minne- 
apolis man who writes fashions for 
a national magazine. 

Jean Piccard, the balloonist with 
volatile words and _ electric-wire 
hair, is one of the professors at the 
University of Minnesota, a favorite 
WHO IS IT on quizzes. 

We’re proud of our enormous 
(27,000 students) University of 
Minnesota, not merely because of 
its size, its equipment, but because 
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it has turned out top men in every 
field. Writers, for instance, like 
Eric Sevareid, Max Schulman, 
Norman Katkov, the late Tom Heg- 
gen. We take these in stride, with- 
out self-consciousness. Just as we 
drop in to re-visit one of the world’s 
great jade collections of our Walker 
Art Center, the magnificent tapes- 
tries at our Institute of Art. We 
have had exhibitions that found 
Minneapolitans waiting, three deep, 
outside the Museum in mid-winter. 
Nobody has a county sheriff like 
our Ed Ryan, who is a towering 
six feet plus, speaks conversational 
Latin (if he can find a fellow con- 
versationalist), can discourse on 
Greek drama, lecture on flying but- 
tresses, talk French in torrents, and 
spend part of his summer vacation 
acting at the Old Log Theater. 
I’m still dazed with the endless 


procession of Johnsons, Jensens, 
Nelsons, Swensons, Knudsens, Carl- 


sons. The liquid accents of the 
older Scandinavian generations are 
sharpening into midwestern twangs 
—but the old names stay the same. 

I must confess one bit of civic 
sleight-of-hand: Minnehaha Falls 
is always on the list for visitors. 
| They want to see the scene of Hia- 
watha’s story. Longfellow, who 


HEAVEN 


wrote the poem, never saw the 
Falls himself. And, unless we start 
the big pump, you won’t cither. 
Our Park Board will guarantee a 
sparkling curtain of water for $50. 
Conventions have been known to 
add “1 waterfall—$50” to their 
budget. Without the pump, Hia- 
watha, in bronze, keeps carrying 
Minnehaha across a_ desert-dry 
creek bed. 

But we can show you the statue 
of Ole Bull fiddling away. (No 
other American city can make that 
statement!) I can arrive at the 
office in a polo shirt. (Manhattan- 
ites prepare to exhibit envy.) And 
there isn’t a subway, an elevated in 
the place. 

Eleven years ago, I left my job 
in Manhattan, decided to go west. 
Five years later, when the FBI was 
checking on me for a wartime over- 
seas assignment, everything was 
clear except the statement of that 
New York executive for whom. I 
had worked. 

“Something very suspicious about 
that man,” said he. “Left here to 
go to Minneapolis for less money. 
Very strange.” 

I hope he reads this little story. 
Might make him think I’m not sub- 
versive after all! as 





@ two Figs, I have been reliably informed, fell madly in love and, one 
beautiful day, got married. Young, ambitious and industrious they labored 
hard and long, and saved their earnings. One day they counted their 
money and discovered they had five dollars. 

“If we saved five, we can save 10,” they chortled, and they continued 
to work diligently, economize and avoid all extravagance, until one day 


they had t0 dollars. 


Ten dollars was their goal and great happiness visited itself upon them. 
They were now able to secure the one thing in their little iives that 


they always wanted. 


They went out and bought a dog. 


—Coralie B. Kaplan 








IN FOCUS 


More than anything else. ~alon photography is a pronrit ol view, 
Here four famote photographer- prove that technical excellenes 


I> ~econadary only ifmavination can produce ra | really Linn print 
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PETER MARTIN 


A bare room, a full ashtray and 
bright sunlight lend reality 


to magazine-photographer Martin’s 


interpretation of woman’s innate modesty 


MUKY 


Illustrator Muky uses massive 
props, a painted sky, net 
stockings to express classic 


grace, suspended motion 


CONTINUED 
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D. C. GUNN 


Hollywood photographer D. C. Gunn 
believes in the simplicity of plain 


sunshine and a fresh, glowing 
face to make a “happy” picture (right) 


ZOLTAN GLASS 


A top British photographer, Zoltan 
Glass found formal beauty 

in an antique collector’s garden. 
His subjects (above) assume the 


appearance of lifeless marble 





This Younger Generation 


® In London, England, 2'2-year- 
old Stephen Evernett gave his 
grandmother a big goodnight hug. 
Grandma felt something snap. An 
examination showed it was one of 
her nbs. 


® The teacher called on young 
Johnny Peters. “Johnny,” she said, 
“T want you to give me the defini- 
tion of the word ‘widow.’ ” 

“Yes’m,” said Johnny. “A widow 
is a woman that lived so long with 
her husband that he died.” 


—Lawrence Prager 


@ Children in Japan aren’t much 
different from those the world over. 
A survey of 800 children between 
the ages of 9 and 12 showed that 
the moppets are more interested in 
baseball than in ballots and prefer 
comic books to biographies. 


@ The Lord’s Prayer is the most 
perfect of all prayers, but it has 
had to withstand a great deal of 
mumbling and confusion, espe- 
cially from children trying to learn 
it from poor enunciators or from 
muttering crowds. 

One little boy was heard to pray, 
“Harold be Thy name.” 

Another begged: “Give us this 
day our jelly bread.” 

A New York child petitioned, 
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“Lead us not into Penn Station.” 


@ In a poll taken among fifth 
graders in Oklahoma City on pun- 
ishment preferences, the kids voted 
34 to 1 that they would rather en- 
dure a spanking than a “friendly 
talking to.” 


8 A little girl came home one after- 
noon after walking through a ceme- 
tery and had a question on her 
mind. 

“Mother,” she said, “I read all 
the words on the tombstones and 
what I want to know is: Where do 


they bury the sinners?” 
—Andrew Ferguson 


@ Seventeen school boys registered 
for a course in home economics in 
a Scott City, Kansas, high school. 


® The mother gazed fondly upon 
her four-year-old boy. 

“Charles,” she smiled, “I think 
I'll have to go get another baby. 
You know you’re not a baby any 
more.” 

“Well, gee, Mom,” put in 
Charles, “you'll keep me for a 
friend, won’t cha?” 

—Zelda B. Spaulding 


® In Berlin, Germany, children get 
the equivalent of about five cents 
for baby-sitting on a Saturday night. 








@ Grandfather was 
on his favorite sub- 
ject: comparing mod- 
ern youth with the 
young people back in 
“the good old days.” 

“Yep,” he told his 
teen-age granddaugh- 
ter, “girls just ain’t 
the same these days 
as they were when I 
was a boy.” 

“How do you 
mean, Gramps?” 

“Well, for one 
thing, you never see 
a girl blush these 
days,” said the old 
man. “When I was 
young, it was mighty 
different.” 

“Gee, Gramps,” ex- 
claimed the _ girl, 
“what did you say to 
them?” 

—Ida Young Henderson 








® As soon as 11-year-old Walter 
Fox of Benton Harbor; Michigan, 
was named a “junior deputy of 
police,’ he combed the “wanted” 
file, recognized a picture and led the 
regular cops to pick up the fugitive. 


® Little Billy, four, kept chattering 
while I was trying to read. He 
asked me what I was reading and 
I told him: “I am reading what to 
do with naughty little boys.” This 
silenced him, but later he picked 
up the book and I asked him what 
he was looking for. He turned to 
me and said: “I am reading what to 
do with naughty men.” 


—Elmer Whittaker 


® During a spelling bee at a school 
on Long Island, several kids in the 
third grade went down on the same 
word: does. They all spelled it: 
D-U-Z. 


@ When a five-year-old boy was 
missing in Westerly, Rhode Island, 
a policeman had the bright idea of 
sounding the small town’s fire siren. 
It brought the kid running. 


8 Jn Dumont, New Jersey, John R. 
Zellweger, Registrar of Vital Sta- 
tistics, announced that hereafter 
birth certificates issued by his office 
will be pink for girls and blue for 
boys. as 
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SHARKS 


Are Big Business 


BY GORDON LEWIS 


And it takes a hearty crew of men to bring in the big killers 


®@ Ir WAS PLEASANT sitting there 
on the deck of the sturdy little 
Thadie M, running in a fine flat 
sea, with Key West dropping away 
in the sun shimmer on the horizon. 
Captain Winkler had the wheel; 
Ben, the tall old West Indian Negro 
who was to handle the baits, was 
working at his hooks; Owens, the 
mate, was stationed at the bow to 
sight the buoy that marked the first 
cable. 

All through the night, a savage 
bitter fight of twisting, writhing 
bodies has been in. progress, each 
the unseen lone battle of a shark 
against death 200 feet down on the 
floor of the ocean. At some dark 
hour, the sharks, in their nocturnal 
scavenger feeding, were suddenly 
yanked to an unexpected halt by 
an unknown force that shot pierc- 
ing pain into their jaws. 

At first, some tried quietly to dis- 
gorge the barracuda head or chunk 
of porpoise meat so casually swal- 
lowed a moment before. The prob- 
ing hand-forged hook sank deeper, 


blood began to flow. The shark 
lunged for freedom, but the steel 
tether made the thrashing around 
impossibly painful. 

As the grim struggle grew more 
fierce, water began to clog the gills 
of the heavy-bodied fish, whose free 
roaming and relentless killing never 
before had been restrained. Dark 
red ropes of blood swirled upwards 
from the gloom of the undersea 
pastures, the shadow of a larger, 
free shark loomed above the strug- 
gling one with threatening curiosity. 

Now the gills won’t take the 
unnatural water flow any longer, 
blood is everywhere, a numbness 
sets in and . . . death. 

The three men I’m watching on 
the Thadie M expect at least one 
shark on every 10th hook of the 
stationary cable. But they don’t 
count on all of them being dead. 
Too many come up out of the 
water tough, maddened with pain, 
hurling a thousand or more pounds 
of fighting weight at the fisher- 
men trying to take them from the 
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VAWwABLE liver of a big dusky is 
hoisted on gaff for inspection 


sea. These must be dispatched with 
cool precision. 

Thus it is that shark fishermen 
must own many abilities to gain 
success in their work, in which 
dangers and rewards are directly 


commensurate with know-how. A 
Key West captain, for instance, 
must be able to identify the some 
30 varieties of shark that roam the 
Caribbean seas. Their values, once 
thought of only in relation to their 
hides and weight for fertilizer, or 
possibly teeth for trinkets, today 
add up to an over-all utilization 
of the shark: the store of Vitamin 
A in the liver, the valuable hide, 
liver oil, flesh and bone for fish 
meal and fertilizer, fins for soup. 
Cash received for livers varies 
greatly with each of the 30 species 
and differs with the male and fe- 
male of the same species. The livers 
of the bonnethead shark, the saw- 
fish shark, the nurse and the 
man-eating tiger shark are almost 
worthless. On the other side of the 
ledger, the Caribbean hammerhead 


is a fine prize, with requiems a ° 
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close second. Duskies often test out 
well. Male livers usually bring more 
than the female. 

All this—plus the seventh sense 
as to where sharks are feeding— 
must be ABC to the Key West 
sharker. 

I couldn’t help but contrast this 
expedition with my first trip to a 
“shark factory” in the early ’30s. 

There I had found a few men 
with weather-beaten dories who put 
out to sea carrying thick-tarred 
handlines, nets and high-powered 
rifles, to indulge in dubious personal 
hand-to-hand battle with the un- 
dersea killers, if and when they were 
lucky enough to find them. Catches 
were irregular and small. Nets 
lasted three or four trips at best. 
Lines and arms of sharkers were 
frequently missing at the end of a 
day. Processing was crude, catches 
spoiled. 

Records show that as late as 1938 
California, whose shark fisheries 
were far advanced over Florida’s 
and the Caribbean’s, produced a 
cash return of only $137,000. Flori- 
da grossed a scant third of that. 
Today figures for both are in the 
millions. 

Handline and net methods have 
just about vanished from the pres- 
ent Caribbean scene. Key West 
captains are credited as being the 
first in the East to sink mile-long 
stationary cables at depths ranging 
up to 400 feet to bring in daily 
catches that sometimes return thou- 
sands of dollars for a single trip. 

The two cables now lying ahead 
of us, each 3,000 feet long, are 
woven steel, with link chain leaders 
set about 30 feet apart. Bull snaps 
are used to attach the eight-foot 
leaders to the cable. The cables 





were first carefully rolled on drums 
—kinks mean a loss: of gear from 
the struggle of the sharks—and the 
leaders with baited hooks are 
snapped on as the cable plays out. 
Total cost of the equipment ap- 
proximated $1,400, a husky price 
for anybody’s fishing tackle. 

At each end of the cable is an 
anchor. To these and to the cable 
are attached heavy manila ropes 
that are in turn secured to a large 
brilliantly painted buoy. Thus the 
sharker approaches his buoy, hauls 
it aboard, attaches the line to a 
power-driven winch, and the for- 
ward movement of the boat is 
achieved at even pace solely by in- 
take of the cable over the bow. 

As we came in sight of the first 
buoy, Owens was busy inspecting 
the winch, Ben had his gleaming 
knives razor sharp, and the Captain 
had slowed down the motor. 

Owens reached for the buoy with 
a long gaff. Ben began coiling the 
manila rope as it was hauled 
aboard, the boat’s motor was cut 
off, and the power winch started 
reeling in the long cable. Now the 
story of the big task and expense of 
setting and baiting the enormous 
gear would come up out of the sea. 

Owens pointed as the first hook 
showed quiveringly in the trans- 
lucent depths. 

“Been a shark on,” 
said. 

The putter of the winch’s motor 
beat a steady tattoo as the Thadie 
M moved forward. Three more 
empties showed, each hook bare 
except one that had the skeleton 
rim of a barracuda’s jaw dangling 
from it. Owens detached the lead- 
ers, Ben hung the hooks carefully 
over the empty barrel’s rim, ready 


was all he 


FINS DRYING on Key West dock— 
first step toward sharkfin soup 


to be baited later for the next “set 
Then, far down in the quivering 
multicolored prisms of the waters, 
a huge whitish hulk took shape. 

“Shark!” yelled Owens. 

Captain Winkler’s hand on the 
winch motor’s lever tightened. 

“Dead,” Owens called mechan- 
ically before I could even clearly 
see the outline of the fish. 

Suddenly the body of a dusky 
rolled to the surface. The bait was 
still on the hook. Owens maneu- 
vered to the starboard side where 
the huge gaff was lowered. The 
dusky, about 400 pounds, hit the 
deck with a thud, and Ben and 
Owens quickly shoved it crosswise 
back against the cabin, leaving 
clearance for more to come. 

“Easy one,” Winkler noted to me. 

“Here’s one that ain’t,” Owens 
called from the bow. “Kicking 
plenty, too.” 

Then to the surface charged a 
yanking, slashing hammerhead, 
blood boiling from his jaw. Captain 
Winkler reached for the shotgun 
but Owens called that he could 
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handle him. The Captain grabbed 
the chain leader as the shark was 
hoisted over the side, and there, 
dangling in the blazing sun, the 
fight seemed suddenly to leave the 
hammerhead, now reduced to con- 
vulsive shudderings. Lowered to 
the deck he weakly slapped his tail 
a few times and died. 

From then on sharks came 
aboard about every 15th hook. One 
big dusky later proved to weigh 
750 pounds, including the two 
charges of shot that had to be 
smashed into his head. 

When we reached the end of the 
second cable, what seemed to me a 
splendid pile of sharks lay in their 
awful stench and gore on the slime- 
smeared deck. Ben went to work 
with his knives, ripping off fins, slit- 
ting bellies. 

These livers, now being removed 
by Ben, would be cooled and iced 
tonight, shipped to the Borden lab- 
oratories at Salerno, Florida, to- 
morrow. The chemist’s report 
would be returned promptly giving 
the score of the vitamin content 


SURPRISE ENDING 


and the proportionate cash award. 
One liver recently brought in netted 
Winkler $270. Tomorrow the fins 
would be drying on racks at the 
Key West docks, soon shipped away 
for some gourmet’s pleasure in de- 
licious sharkfin soup. 


ANY MAN should be permitted a 
flight of fancy with the gleaming 
lights of Key West spilling from 
their tiny cluster far ahead on the 
dark horizon, phosphorus churn- 
ing bluish streamers in the pro- 
peller wake. Mine turned to these 
men, tired and silent now, who 
casually go to work each day to 


‘make their living fighting the most 


detested killers of the sea .. . the 
stench and bloody mess they work 
in, the dangers met and bested . . . 
and the neat, invaluable rows of 
trimly packaged vitamin pills and 
tablets purchased at some distant 
city in some immaculate store—a 
long trek from the tropic waters 
and the intrepid sharkers who bring 
health for millions up from the my 
tom of the sea. 





@ IN A LONELY RAILROAD Station in Oklahoma on the St. Louis and San 
Francisco railroad, a young man was working as a telegraph operator on 
the graveyard shift. One night a passenger was waiting for the late train, 
and the telegraph operator suggested singing some western songs to pass 
away the time. Before long these two men were filling the Oklahoma air 
with voices that were later to be heard around the world by millions. 

A train whistle ended the duet, but before the stranger left he suggested 
that the telegraph operator use his talents professionally. He did when he 
wrote a song, That Silver Haired Daddy of Mine, destined to sell over 5,000,- 
000 copies—a record equalled by only four other songs. Today he owns a 
chain of theaters, a flying school, three radio stations, five ranches and two 
music publishing houses. 

Berwyn, Oklahoma, honored this former telegraph operator when the 
townspeople voted to change the name of the town to Gene Autry. 

Oh yes, the other half of the duet was Will Rogers. —Jack Bedford 





What Makes You 
Do It? 


BY GEORGE W. KISKER 


Whether you call them “habits” or “urges” or whatever, 
those little irresistible impulses may have hidden meaning 


® A COLLEGE PROFESSOR in Chi- 
cago can’t give his daily lecture at 
the university until he stoops down 
and unties one of his shoestrings. 
He doesn’t want to do it, and he 
doesn’t know why he does it. He 
just knows that it has to be done. 
In New York, a magazine pub- 
lisher refuses to leave a room or a 
building by any other door than 
the one through which he entered. 
And a well known Hollywood pro- 
ducer stops his car every morning 
at the same place, opens the bag- 
gage compartment, and checks 
whether the spare tire is there. It’s 
been there every morning for more 
than five years. But he has to stop 
and make sure just the same. 
Such urges and ideas are called 
“compulsions” by the psychologist. 
“They are irresistible tendencies to 
do, say and think things in a partic- 
ular way,” says Dr. Norman Came- 
ron, the head of the psychiatry and 


psychology departments at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

You have probably seen young- 
sters who touch each fence post as 
they walk down the street. Others 
make sure that they don’t step on 
any of the cracks in’ the sidewalk. 
Some feel the urge to honk the 
automobile horn in every car they 
pass. Such behavior is quite normal 
in children. 

Compulsions also play an impor- 
tant part in adult life. We get com- 
fort, satisfaction and security from 
going through—or from watching— 
familiar patterns of behavior. We 
like to watch a familiar plot at the 
theater. The music we enjoy is the 
music we have heard a hundred 
times or more. 

But when a compulsion involves 
your thinking, it is called a com- 
pulsive idea—and it can become a 
serious and decidedly unsatisfac- 
tory, uncomfortable and totally in- 
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secure thing. Like the young woman 
who developed the idea she was 
going to poison her dinner - guests. 
When this idea gripped her, as it 
often did during dinner, she’d be- 
come so upset that she would rush 
away from the table and lock her- 
self in her room. Another woman 
was afraid that she would choke 
her husband in his sleep. She had 
to get up and leave the bedroom 
when this idea struck her. 

“It’s not at all unusual,” ex- 
plained Dr. Paul Schilder, the for- 
mer director of clinical psychiatry 
at Bellevue hospital in New York, 
“for women who are awaiting the 
birth of a child to be afraid that 
they will harm it or even kill it.” 
One woman, during her pregnancy, 
began imagining herself burning up 
her child after it was born. Another 
woman was afraid that she would 
squeeze it to death. Fortunately, 
such compulsive thoughts are sel- 
dom carried out into action. 

What’s at the bottom of such be- 
havior? How do we become victims 
of rigid ideas and actions we can’t 
shake off? Not many years ago, 
psychologists couldn’t answer these 
questions. Today, the answers are 
clear. “People develop rigid, com- 
pulsive behavior,” explained Dr. 
Schilder, “to protect themselves 
from feelings of guilt and anxiety 
caused by emotional conflicts. A 
compulsion is a psychological de- 
fense reaction. It gives you a chance 
to escape from your real troubles.” 

Psychologists believe that there 
is an element of guilt and anxiety 
in even the mildest cases of com- 
pulsive behavior. When you count 
the pipes in the church organ, you 
may be avoiding the thought that 
it’s a beautiful day and that you’d 
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like to be out on the golf course. 
Or you may be trying not to hear a 
part of a sermon that applies to 
your own behavior. Whatever the 
reason, you can be sure that your 
compulsive behavior is defending 
you against undesirable or unpleas- 
ant thoughts. The compulsion is a 
psychological safety valve. It re- 
duces your anxiety to a point where 
you can live with it. 

The compulsion to count is called 
“arithmomania.” Some men walk 
down the street counting the money 
in their pockets. Women count the 
stripes in the wallpaper. One man 
had a compulsion to count 12 every 
time the clock struck. And a young 
girl developed the practice of count- 
ing parked automobiles as she 
walked along the street. 

Such cases are merely exaggera- 
tions of the mild compulsions we all 
have. Maybe you try to get the 
same seat every morning on the bus 
or train. Perhaps you sit in the 
same row every time you go to your 
neighborhood movie. Or you find 
yourself walking down the same 
side of the street and stopping in 
front of the same store windows. 
Such seemingly senseless and unim- 
portant bits of behavior were once 
called “habits.” But there is more to 
them than this. They have a pur- 
pose. They are determined by rea- 
sons hidden in your personality. 

One of the most common com- 
pulsions is the “hand-washing” 
compulsion. A school teacher washes 
her hands two or three times after 
every class. A business executive 
washes his hands a couple of dozen 
times a day. One young woman 
washed her hands so often she de- 
veloped a skin disorder. 


“The compulsion to wash,” ex- 
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plains Dr. Otto Kauders, the newly 
appointed director of the psychi- 
atric clinic at the University of 
Vienna, and one of the world’s 
foremost authorities on compulsive 
behavior, “is a symbolic act of rid- 
ding oneself of guilt.” Psychologi- 
cally, it is an attempt to cleanse 
oneself of a real or imagined “sin.” 
The Bible tells of Pilate who took 
water and washed his hands before 
the multitude, saying, “I am inno- 
cent of the blood of this man.” 
Another example of the symbolic 
nature of washing is the sleep- 
walking scene of Shakespeare’s 
“Macbeth.” In this scene, Lady 


Macbeth goes through the motions 
of washing her hands, trying to 
cleanse herself of the blood of her 
murdered husband. 

The “housecleaning” compulsion 
is closely related to the “hand-wash- 
ing” 


compulsion. A woman in 
Cleveland scrubs, cleans and washes 
so much that she doesn’t have time 
for anything else. Another woman 
insists that her husband and three 
children spend all their evenings 
in the kitchen rather than disturb 
the living room. 

“People who have this compul- 
sion for orderliness and cleanliness 
in their homes are showing psycho- 
logical symptoms of insecurity and 
inadequacy,” declared the late Dr. 
A. A. Brill, one of the world’s most 
eminent psychoanalysts. “Such peo- 
ple lack confidence in themselves. 
They feel socially inadequate, so 
they attempt to overcome their 
feelings by having a house that will 
give them prestige and standing.” 

Everyone follows some sort of 
pattern when he dresses and bathes. 
Men follow a pattern when they 
shave. Whether or not such a pat- 


tern is a compulsion depends on 
how emotionally disturbed you be- 
come when your pattern is inter- 
rupted. The next time you dress or 
shave or bathe, try it in a different 
sequence. If you can do it without 
any trouble, you are not compul- 
sive. But if it upsets you and makes 
you irritable, you have an element of 
compulsiveness in your personality. 

You can easily tell when a com- 
pulsion is becoming serious. If you 
find that it is disturbing your rest, 
that it is upsetting your digestion, 
or that it is making you tense and 
irritable, the time has come to do 
something about it. 

One way of getting rid of a com- 
pulsion is to break the pattern. 
When the small boy walks down 
the street touching every fence post, 
he soon loses interest if he misses 
one or two posts. The same rule ap- 
plies to mild compulsions in adults. 
It’s often possible to break a com- 
pulsive pattern by disturbing the 
rhythm of the pattern or by divert- 
ing your attention to something else. 
Begin talking, hum a tune, start 
whistling, turn on the radio, decide 
to bake a cake—anything in fact 
that will distract your attention 
even for a very short time. 

While breaking the pattern is 
usually successful in mild cases of 
compulsive thinking or action, it is 
only a “symptomatic” cure. “You 
are treating the symptom, not the 
underlying emotional conflict,” de- 
clared Dr. Smith Jelliffe, at a meet- 
ing of the American Psychiatric 
Association. “To get at the real 
cause, you have to analyze your 
behavior, or have it analyzed for 
you.” 

In most cases, self-analysis is ef- 
fective. If you are bothered by a 
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compulsion that doesn’t disappear 
of its own accord, or that has a pat- 
tern you can’t break, try probing 
about in your emotional life. 

Where self-analysis doesn’t re- 
veal the personality conflict causing 
the compulsion, it may be necessary 
to seek expert psychological or psy- 
chiatric help. 

Dr. Paul Schilder had a patient 
who made a ceremony of locking 
his door every night, hiding the 
key, putting chairs in front of his 
bed, and stretching strings across 
the room. “When I asked him why 
he did these things, he was unable 
to tell me,” explained the doctor. 
“IT later found that he had an un- 
conscious fear that he would leave 
his bed while sleeping and get up 
and harm his wife and children. He 
resented them because they inter- 
fered with the carefree kind of life 
he really wanted to lead.” 

Dr. Gerald Germany, the promi- 
nent British psychiatrist at the Bris- 
tol Mental Hospital, was consulted 
by a 5l-year-old poultry farmer 
who began to worry about whether 


or not he had paid his debts. He 
would go into shops in the village 
and ask for confirmation that he 
had paid his bills of a week before. 
He knew that he had paid them. 
But had to make sure. 

A psychiatric analysis of the case 
showed that the farmer had a fight 
with his foreman over a matter of 
salary. The foreman accused the 
farmer of being a tightwad and a 
cheat. It was soon after this inci- 
dent that the farmer began to visit 
stores to make sure that his bills 
were paid. Psychologically, he was 
re-assuring himself. 

Regardless of whether your com- 
pulsion is mild or serious, the solu- 
tion is to uncover the personality 
conflict that is causing the annoy- 
ing behavior. Since the compulsion 
feeds on fears, doubts, anxieties and 
uncertainties, the thing to do is to 
haul it into the open. When you 
begin to discuss it and analyze it, its 
main strength is gone. When you 
understand it and accept it, the 
battle is completely won—and your 
compulsion disappears. a8 
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Happy Mid-Century! and stop crying . . . it wasn't so bad... 





time turns on trivia... so let’s take stock . . . remember? .. . 


From horseless carriages to machines for living 


Fae Sake, | 


1900: for daredevils 1910: for show 1920: for farmers 








} 


1910: no bulges 1918: no figure 





i 





1900: gingerbread 
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1930: for the family 1940: for everybody 1949: four-holer 





s 


1949: no front ~ 


a | 


1926: pseudo-Tudor 1938; picket fence 1949: machine for living 
CONTINUED 
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From T. R. to soft collars 


GE 


1901: Big Stick 1918: York vs. Germany 1927: Lone Eagle 











1900: sea horses 





Selae.\:: 


a 
a. 
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1911: Arrow Man 1912: dream of fair women 








1937: Amelia Earhart 1941: Mac vs. Japan 1948: Big Boom 








1925: plus showers 1949; streamliners 





1916: heads up 1920: starch 1949: a-a-ah! 


CONTINUED 
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From Orville Wright to Montgomery Clift 


THE AIRPLANE 


| 
j 


—_ 


~-o, 


1903: off Kill Devil Hill 1915: pre-war biplane 


reiN 
—- 
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1916: Pearl White, cliff hanger 1917: Pickford, America’s Sweethear 


1927: Clara Bow, girl with “it” 1931: Garbo, girl with magic 
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1949: jets for defense 


and monsters for freight 





1948: Hayworth, girl with everything 


1925: Rudolph Valentino, dream man 


aren — ap GRRL) + 


1949; Montgomery Clift, dreamboat 
CONTINUED 
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From skirt-suits to TV 





1920: almost undies 





1900: little steam 1920: more steam 





GP - 
1902: through the crystal 1920: through the phones 








1925: almost tights 1935: almost nothing 1949; almost 





1930: most steam 1949: no steam 





1925: through the horn 1949: through the screen 
CONTINUED 
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From the Yellow Kid to Lonely Hearts 


1912: Jiggs 


Pa . 
*#22cd ee 





pd 


ante 


1924: Leopold & Loeb (right)—for thrills 1927: Ruth Snyder—for insurance 
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1920: Krazy Kat 1930; Blondie 1949: —and Daisy Maé 
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1932: Hauptmann—Lindy’s baby 1949: Fernandez & Beck—Lonely Hearts 
se 
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Keldman’s People 


BY EZRA GOODMAN 


@ THE COMMON conception of a 
Hollywood agent is that of an un- 
lettered flesh peddler who affects 
loud sport shirts, speaks out of the 
side of his mouth and parasitically 
collects 10 per cent of his clients’ 
income. He is the legendary char- 
acter who was overheard remark- 
ing about a passing movie star: 
“There goes the so-and-so who 
takes 90 per cent of my salary.” 

But take a look at Charles Ken- 
neth Feldman, whose Hollywood 
agency, Famous Artists, Inc., does 
an annual gross business of more 
than $10,000,000. One of the most 
powerful behind-the-scenes figures 


in the motion picture industry, he 
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is neither uncouth, ill-clad or over- 
ly avaricious. Among his 300-odd 
clients are some of the foremost 
performers, producers, directors, 
writers and technicians in the movie 
business. To skip through the list, 
there are Tyrone Power, Fred Mac- 
Murray, Charles Boyer, Dick Pow- 
ell, John Wayne, George Raft, Ida 
Lupino, Lauren Bacall, Ava Gard- 
ner, Irene Dunne, Lizabeth Scott, 
Valli, and Susan Hayward. 
Directors like Michael (Life with 
Father) Curtiz and George (I Re- 
member Mama) Stevens. Writers 
Ludwig Bemelmans, Norman Cor- 
win and Katherine Brush. Salvador 
Dali, the artist; Mainbocher, the 





His 10 per cent of their 
salaries puts him on the top 


income level 


in Hollywood 


dress designer, and Max Steiner, 
the composer. 

When it comes to turning a 
pretty penny, Feldman is in the 
astronomic earning class, even for 
Hollywood. His income as an agent 
is more than $250,000 annually, 
and he makes at least that much 
more as an independent producer. 
Intellectually, he’s no slouch, either. 
He likes to read the novels of Henry 
James and he peruses most of the 
current best-sellers for personal as 
well as business reasons. Socially, 
Feldman is in great demand and 
he is often seen escorting such per- 
sonalities as Greer Garson, Marlene 
Dietrich and Margaret Sullavan to 


previews and various other Holly- 
wood dress events. 

His tastes are patrician. He rare- 
ly wears anything but tailored gray 
flannel suits that go well with the 
touch of steel gray in his moustache 
and his curly hair. A Renoir orig- 
inal hangs above the hand-carved 
desk in his English panelled office 
in Beverly Hills. It is to this sanc- 
tum that Feldman adjourns every 
day from his rambling, three-bed- 
room ranch house, complete with 
the customary swimming pool. He 
drives to work in a Ford, leaving his 
Cadillac at home. In his office, he 
dons an old-fashioned, blue button- 
front sweater, sticks a plain, yellow 
pencil behind one ear and begins a 
series of interminable telephone 
chats with such people as Orson 
Welles and David O. Selznick. 
Actors, actresses, directors, produc- 
ers, writers and would-be’s in all 
those categories storm his waiting 
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room in attempts to break through 
a cordon of secretaries and assist- 
ants, while Feldman goes blithely 
about his business of advising his 
clients how to make money with the 
greatest dispatch and with a mini- 
mum of effort. 

Assisting Feldman in this enter- 
prise are 16 employees, comprising 
the motion picture, radio and story 
departments of Famous Artists, plus 
eight in the New York office and a 
London staff as well. Most of them 
are paid from $10,000 to $25,000 
per year and the higher braintrust- 
ers get in the neighborhood of 
$100,000 annually. 

Actors and actresses are some- 
times more gifted in muscle than in 
mind and they have to be culturally 
wet-nursed. For this purpose, Feld- 
man advises them on what is or is 
not adapted to their talents. Before 
any of his clients can become asso- 
ciated with an entertainment proj- 
ect, Feldman has to place his 
imprimatur upon it. Even so, 
guesses occasionally turn out wrong. 
Ingrid Bergman, who was a Feld- 
man client at the time, turned 
down the rustically comic The 
Farmer's Daughter, which was a hit, 
in favor of Erich Maria Remarque’s 
sophisticated Parisian drama, Arch 
of Triumph, which may charitably 
be described as not a hit. 

Producers and directors are bet- 
ter judges of movie material than 
actors, and they remain pretty con- 
sistently employed. Stars, however, 
are more difficult to handle. They 
are on a picture for an average 
eight to 10 weeks and, immediately 
after they have finished, scripts are 
thrown at them from various 
sources. The agent has to consider 
all of them and do much of the 
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thinking for the performer. 

Should any of his clients be un- 
employed by some chance, Feld- 
man specializes in a technique for 
maintaining their, and indirectly 
his, earning power. He assembles 
several of his human properties in 
what is known as a “package deal.” 
He may purchase a story, assign 
one of his writers to it, interest 
several of his stars in appearing in 
it, one of his directors in directing 
it, one of his designersin designing it, 
one of his composers in compos- 
ing music for it and one of his 
cameramen in photographing it. 
About the only services Feldman 
has to go outside his agency to ob- 
tain are the men who hammer the 
nails into the boards when the sets 
are being constructed. After he has 
tied up all these talents in a fancy 
parcel, he may peddle it to one of 
the movie studios or possibly pro- 
duce it on his own as a Charles K. 
Feldman Group Production. 

Among such Feldman-negotiated 
package deals have been The 
Bishop’s Wife, the Robert Nathan 
novel which Feldman developed 
into a movie script and sold to 
Samuel Goldwyn with Cary Grant 
set for the pivotal part; Uncle Har- 
ry, a footlight murder melodrama, 
which Feldman picked up for $50,- 
000 and passed along to Universal 
for $100,000 plus 25 per cent of the 
net (it helped Ella Raines, a client, 
become a star); The Affairs of 
Susan, a sophisticated comedy, di- 
rected by William Seiter (a client) 
and starring George Brent. (a 
client), which Feldman turned 
over to producer Hal Wallis; and 
Home in Indiana, a Twentieth 
Century-Fox hit, which Feldman 
developed from a Saturday Eve- 
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ning Post story about horses, and 
sold to Darryl Zanuck as a vehicle 
for June Haver (a client). 

By definition an agent is a mid- 
dleman. Feldman not only is in the 
middle, but also on the periphery 
as an independent producer, the 
only Hollywood tenpercenter who 
functions in both capacities. Among 
the films he has produced are John 
Steinbeck’s drama, The Red Pony, 
directed by Lewis Milestone (a 
client) ; Shakespeare’s Macbeth, di- 
rected by Orson Welles (a client) 
and Red River, a super-Western, 
directed by Howard Hawks (a 
client). He has coming up on his 
production schedule a variety of 
projects, including Ernest Heming- 
way’s World War I novel, The Sun 
Also Rises, which he will do with 
Hawks, and Tennessee Williams’ 
prize-winning play, The Glass 


Menagerie, which he bought for 


$500,000. 

As an independent producer, 
Feldman tries not to compete with 
the studios with whom he has to 
do business as an agent. He says 
that he keeps the film factories 
happy by turning over to them the 
more commercial packages and 
keeping the more “daring” and less 
commercial properties for his own. 


FELDMAN was born in Bayonne, 
New Jersey, 44 years ago. Feldman 
is not his real name. He was one of 
seven orphaned brothers and sisters 
by the name of Gould. A furniture 
dealer named Samuel Feldman 
wanted to adopt one of the Gould 
children. Feldman could not make 
up his mind whether to adopt 
Charlie or an older brother. The 
two boys were instructed to race 
the length of the Feldman furni- 


ture store. Seven-year-old Charlie 
won the contest and became a 
member of the Feldman family. 
Today the Feldmans live in a com- 
fortable little home in Hollywood 
where they are supported by the 
boy they once cared for. 

Charles went West with the Feld- 
mans when he was 17 and attended 
U.C.L.A. and the University of 
Southern California, emerging 
from the latter with a law de: 
and the highest marks in his pom 
He first became exposed to the 
movie industry while working as a 
cameraman during his vacations to 
pay his way through college. 

Feldman hung out his legal 
shingle in a pint-sized Hollywood 
office in 1928. Being socially in- 
clined and good with the gab, he 
fell in with the movie mob at the 
Vine Street Brown Derby. Before 
long, he was doing legal work for 
some of the Hollywood agents he 
met there. His fees were small, but 
they added up to the sum of $25,- 
000 in the first year of practice for 
the 25-year-old lawyer. Feldman 
paused for a retake. Why, he 
thought, collect money from agents 
who were, in turn, collecting it 
from their clients? Why not collect 
at the source himself? 

Feldman joined forces in the 
agency business with Mrs. B. P. 
Schulberg, wife of the executive 
producer of Paramount Pictures. 
Among their first clients were Clau- 
dette Colbert, Charles Boyer, Greg- 
ory Ratoff, Joan Bennett and 
Norman Taurog. Taurog, Ratoff 
and Boyer are still with Feldman. 
Two days after the agency opened, 
B. P. Schulberg was out as head of 
Paramount, a body blow which al- 
most ruined the new firm. Feldman, 
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however, offered his services free to 
clients of other agents until their 
contracts were up and they could 
go with him. His knowledge of legal 
loopholes and his ability to con- 
vince his clients that he was not 
primarily interested in commissions 
but in promoting their careers and 
keeping them out of bad pictures 
were of additional advantage. 
Later, he bought out Mrs. Schul- 
berg. In order to raise the money 
for this move, he had to sell Sylvia 
Sidney’s contract, which he had 
just acquired, for $25,000. 

In those days, the agencies had 
not yet gotten a toehold in Holly- 
wood. Most actors were represented 
by their attorneys. This situation 
was altered when a strong-minded 
individual named Myron T. Selz- 
nick, brother of David O., acquired 
a number of prominent personali- 
ties as clients and immediately 
jacked up their incomes as much as 
400 per cent. Before long, Selznick 
had cornered 95 per cent of the 
agency business in Hollywood and 
was creating havoc with salaries. 

As the result of the machinations 
of Selznick and several other ten- 
percenters, agencies came into busi- 
ness effectively in the late °20s. 
Actors’ salaries today are approx- 
imately 500 per cent more than 
they were 20 years ago. Talent 
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representation has reached the 
stage where half of the personali- 
ties in the business not only have 
agents, but also lawyers and business 
managers—who are at each others’ 
throats over the same client. 

One of Feldman’s first big coups 
was to free-lance Irene Dunne. 
Miss Dunne was earning $60,000 
per year at RKO. When her deal 
at the studio expired, Feldman 
placed Miss Dunne on the open 
market and overnight jumped her 
price to $150,000 per picture. 

Feldman’s business expanded 
rapidly until today he occupies 
the entire sixth floor of Louis B. 
Mayer’s California Bank Building 
in Beverly Hills and Famous Artists 
is one of the top four agencies in 
the screen capital. 

Despite his lofty income bracket, 
Feldman has been known to com- 
plain that agents are underpaid. 
“Not all of them,” he adds quickly. 
“Some agents in this town don’t 
deserve one per cent, but an agent 
who is on his toes deserves more 
than 10 per cent. Look at concert 
managers who get 20 and fight 
managers who get 33 1/3 per cent.” 

Without examining the merits of 
his argument, it’s'4n even money 
bet that if any Hollywood agent 
ever gets more than 10 per cent, it 
will be Charles K. Feldman. © © 





@ ONE DAY, MISCHA ELMAN, the famous violinist, was introduced to a music 
enthusiast from abroad who said she remembered him as a curly-haired 


youngster of about 10 playing the capitals of Europe. 


“That must have 


been ages ago,” observed Elman. “My son is much older than that now.” 
“So, you have a son now?” continued the visitor. “Does he play the violin 


too?” 


“Well, a little bit,” admitted Elman, scarcely hiding his pride. 
“But that’s nice,” exclaimed his admirer. “Maybe some day he'll be an- 


other Heifetz.” 


—Carl Traeger 











The Town That 
Took Its Own Pulse 


A report on the lessons in democracy Montclair taught itself 


® THE DOCTOR mailed in a written 
application to practice in Commu- 
nity Hospital. The application was 
immediately accepted, and shortly 
thereafter, he was invited to a staff 


luncheon. When he walked in, he 
was met with an icy reception— 
for he was a Negro in an all-white 
hospital! Someone had blundered. 

A few days later, the doctor’s 
application bounced back—with 
the statement that it had been in- 


correctly filed. He immediately 
sent in a new application, only to 
have it rejected with the explana- 
tion that the hospital was “over- 
crowded.” One of the leading 
Negro physicians of Montclair, 
N. J., the doctor swallowed his 
chagrin and said nothing. 

But months later the whole 
shabby story was publicly revealed, 
setting the town on its ear. The 
occasion was the Montclair Audit, 
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a unique community project—a 
detailed survey of the state of civil 
rights in a typical small town, un- 
dertaken by a group of local citi- 
zens alarmed by the disparity 
between the facts and the ideals of 
American life. 

This all happened back in 1947, 
in Montclair, N. J., a quiet subur- 
ban community of 45,000 people, 
one hour removed from New York. 
Since then, the Montclair Civil 
Rights Audit has become famous— 
a laboratory demonstration of 
democracy -in-action—and dozens 
of communities from coast to coast 
have sought to emulate it. 

The Audit provided a balance 
sheet of civil rights—both assets 
and liabilities. It demonstrated to 


what extent Montclair fulfilled our 
democratic credo—provided equal- 
ity of opportunity, tolerance and 


fair play to our diverse — racial 
groupings and national minorities. 
The Audit aimed at a dispassionate 
appraisal of the facts—black, white 
and grey—with no _ moralizing, 
breast-beating or exhortations to 
repentance. The theory was that 
' once the facts were unveiled for 
all to see, action would follow. 

The Audit started as a chance 
' idea—and grew into an institution. 
' Leo Nejelski first had the idea. Ne- 
jelski, a debonair, grey-haired man 
in his late forties, is a management 
counsel with a vast interest in the 
problems of “human engineering.” 
As the head of the Montclair For- 
um, his long-range ambition was 
to arouse his neighbors to an in- 
terest in the mundane but compell- 
ing problems in their own town. 

His opportunity came when he 
saw the report of President Tru- 
man’s Committee on Civil Rights 
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—straightway Nejelski decided that 
what the President’s Committee did 
for the nation, a small band of 
Montclair citizens ought to do for 
their community. 

Nejelski broached his idea to 
Curtis Campaigne, Jr., leader of 
the local chapter of the American 
Veterans Committee. Campaigne, 
a grave-faced, soft-spoken lawyer, 
was born and bred in Montclair. 
Coming from an impeccably con- 
servative family, he was the ideal 
colleague for a project that in 
Montclair—a town as sedate as it 
is sweet-tempered—could be char- 
acterized as nothing short of daring. 

Working together, Nejelski and 
Campaigne persuaded the Mont- 
clair Forum and the American Vet- 
erans Committee to act as co- 
sponsors of the Audit. Next they 
enlisted the cooperation of a num- 
ber of local organizations interested 
in minority problems. Third step 
was the division of the inquiry into 
six major areas—housing, employ- 
ment, recreation, health, education 
and public facilities—and the ap- 
pointment of subcommittees to un- 
dertake the surveys in each area. 

In a month of investigating, 
spot-checking and button-holing, 
the assiduous auditors—numbering 
about 35 in all—covered every as- 
pect of their town’s life. They 
looked into the selling practices in 
retail shops, the operation of pub- 
lic health clinics, hospital proce- 
dures, employment policies, enroll- 
ment methods in the schools. They 
worked quietly, without publicity 
or fanfare; the idea was to catch 
their subjects off guard. Some in- 
genious methods of testing the state 
of civil rights were worked out. 

Three young men and women, 
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students at the New Jersey State 
Teachers College, entered a res- 
taurant. They took a table up 
front, studied their menus, but kept 
an eye on the door. Five minutes 
later, another couple of youngsters 
entered and settled themselves at a 
table. They unfolded their napkins, 
looked at the bill of fare, and 
glanced around for a waitress. Five, 
ten, fifteen minutes passed—no 
waitress appeared to take their 
orders, They tried to question one 
girl tending an adjacent table; she 
wouldn’t talk. Finally, they ap- 
proached the proprietress. “I sug- 
gest that you leave,” she said cold- 

. “We don’t serve colored folks 


Without a word, 
couple departed. 

At the other table, the two white 
students took notes on what had 
happened. They remained for sev- 
eral minutes, quietly observing the 
reactions of customers and wait- 
resses—reactions that ranged from 
astonishment at the Negroes’ en- 
trance to dismay and disbelief at 
the way they were treated. 

In the matter of housing—the 
investigation took another form. 
First came an examination of the 
deeds filed in the Hall of Records. 
Of the 170 documents that were 
checked, 40 or more contained 
restrictive covenants — prohibiting 
the sale, lease, gift or use of the 
quarters to Negroes, Jews or Ital- 
ians for periods ranging from one 
to 25 years. But the auditors did 
not rest with paper work; they 
sought first-hand proof—like this: 

One morning an ad appeared in 
the Montclair Times offering iwo 
houses for sale in one of the better 
residential districts. Thereupon one 


the young 


of the Negro auditors was dis- 
patched to the real estate office. 
He walked in innocently, not men- 
tioning the ad, merely asking 
whether the agent had anything 
available in the price-range from 
$10,000 to $15,000. 

“We don’t have a single item 
that you would be interested in,” 
the Negro was told. “We haven’ 
anything less than $25,000 }; 
now. I’ll take your name... .” 

At this point the auditor co 
out the ad which had just appear 
in the newspaper. Taken aback, t 
real estate agent did a bad fumb 
First it was, “I'm sure you wouldn 
be interested in those housest 
Then he hastened to add that the 
buildings were sold. Finally, he 
became cautious and explained 
that “at least they are being looked 
at now” and were certain to be 
sold shortly. The auditor retreated 
politely, chalked up another agent 
who discriminated. 

One month after the Audit be- 
gan, all the facts were in. (Total 
expenditure was $27.35—for res 
taurant meals.) Now came the 
second phase of the project: wide= 
spread and continuous publicity, 
The Audit was scheduled to be 
presented orally at a regular meet 
ing of the Montclair Forum. For 
days ahead of time, the mecting 
was widely advertised. On the 
night of the gathering, an overflow 
crowd of more than 500 turned 
out to hear the auditors present 
reports on each of the six areas 
that were surveyed. In swift, pre- 
cise fashion, Montclair’s balance 
sheet on civil rights was toted up 
for all to see: It looked like the 
chart on the next two pages. 

(TEXT CONTINUED PAGE 162) 
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ASSETS 


Employment—Minority groups, on the whole, 
receive a fair deal in municipal employment. 
The Dept. of Public Works and the Bureaus of 
Public Nursing and Public Welfare choose em- 
ployees without prejudice. A number of large 
private businesses are equally fair. 


Housing—The veterans’ temporary housing proj- 
ects have made houses available solely on the 
basis of need, without regard to the color of a 
man’s skin, the church he attends, or the coun- 
try his parents were born in. A large number 
of Negroes have been housed. 


Recreation—The parks and the activities of the 
Public Recreation Department are open to all 
residents. Although Boy Scout and Girl Scout 
troops are segregated on a color basis, there is 
no discrimination in their summer camps. 


Education-No segregation of Negro and white 
in junior and senior high schools. Students of 
diverse background get on well together. 


Public Health-—Negro patients welcomed at 
the town and hospital clinics. Negro doctors em- 
ployed in public clinics. The three hospitals in 
town beginning to hire Negro nurses. 


Public Facilities-Of the eight eating ‘places 
sampled—including restaurants, cafeterias and 
ice cream parlors—three of them served Negro 
patrons willingly. In the better shops in town, 
much of the former discrimination against Ne- 
groes has disappeared. None openly deny service. 








LIABILITIES 


Employment —Only four Negro policemen com- 
pared to 66 whites (17 percent of the town’s 
population is Negro). No Negro firemen. Virtu- 
ally no opportunities for Negroes in private 
employment except as laborers. Jews, while not 
as badly off, also suffer discrimination. 


Housing—In certain districts, Negroes, Jews and 
Italians are unable to buy or rent homes. Where 
they are allowed to buy, they have to pay pre- 
mium prices. The town has 356 sub-standard 
houses, 347 in a single poor, congested area— 
occupied almost exclusively by Negroes and 
Italians. 


Recreation—Discrimination in privately owned 
recreational facilities. Colored patrons turned 
away from the town’s sole roller skating rink, 
admitted to only one of the three bowling alleys. 
YMCA practices segregation—one branch for 
whites, another for Negroes. 


Education—A system of segregated elementary 
schools has grown up. Negroes also fare badly on 
the teaching staffs: only one full-time Negro 
teacher, one full-time substitute and six part- 
time substitutes—out of 257 teachers in town. 


Public Health—Negro doctors denied admit- 
tance to any of the hospitals. That means they 
can treat patients only up to the point of hos- 
pitalization. Negro patients are denied private 
rooms in the hospitals. Also evidence of dis- 
crimination in some doctors’ offices. 


Public Facilities—Five of the sampled eating 
places discriminate against Negroes. Some white 
patrons became quite agitated at their presence. 
Retail dress shops, while not refusing to sell 
to Negroes, try to discourage their business by 
impolite treatment or very slow service. 








The Audit created a sensation. 
When the reports had been pre- 
sented, the audience erupted in a 
splutter of queries, objections and 
strident declarations. The meeting 
rolled on long past adjournment 
time. 

The Audit was impressive pre- 
cisely because it consisted of un- 
adorned fact—the good as well as 
the bad—unrelieved by moralistic 
harangues or stern calls to action. 
And it carried great conviction be- 
cause it was a completely home- 
grown product. 

Not all the local reactions were 
favorable. Real estate groups and 
the Montclair Business Association 
were vocally unhappy. One prom- 
inent member of the Montclair 
Forum resigned in protest. 

But general reaction to the Audit 
was favorable, and a subtle change 
in the atmosphere of the town soon 
| became apparent. And then a 
' number of concrete developments 
) occurred: 
| The police force hired another 
| Negro. 

The YMCA changed its policy of 
separate Negro and white establish- 
+ ments. Now people of either race 
' could join either branch. 
| The school system inaugurated a 
' course for teachers on how to pro- 
mote better human relations among 
diverse racial and religious groups. 
Columbia and Rutgers Universities 
cooperated on the project. 

And under the spotlight of pub- 
licity, discrimination in restaurants 
and retail stores decreased. One 
restaurant in particular, which had 
openly excluded Negroes, now 
served all comers, including mixed 
Negro-white groups. : 

Even the hospitals finally cracked. 
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Mountainside granted courtesy 
privileges to two Negro doctors. 
Some months later, Community 
Hospital followed suit and, shortly 
thereafter, St. Vincent’s let down 
the. barriers. Negro patients also 
benefited from the new-found en- 
lightenment. They could now get 
private rooms, whereas formerly 
they had been confined to the 
wards. 

The repercussions of the Audit 
were soon felt beyond the confines 
of Montclair. Towns throughout 
the country bestirred themselves to 
conduct audits of their own. Re- 
sponding to this upsurge of inter- 
est, a group called the National 
Citizens Council on Civil Rights 
was formed. Board members in- 
cluded such luminaries as Irving 
Berlin, the famed civil libertarian 
Morris Ernst, the CIO’s James B. 
Carey and the AFL’s William 
Green, prominent businessmen like 
Eric Johnston and Gerard Swope, 
academicians like Harry D. Gid- 
eonse and George N. Shuster. The 
job of the Council is to service 
cities planning audits, furnish them 
with professional guidance, act as 
a clearing house for the technical 
“know-how” gradually accumu- 
lated by a number of widely- 
separated projects. 

Since the pioneering Montclair 
effort, over 30 cities have under- 
taken civil rights surveys. 

“What happened in Montclair,” 
says Leo Nejelski, “is also happen- 
ing throughout the land. The 
democratic evolution has begun. 
Let’s go home and put the weight 
of our individual energies be- 
hind it.” 


Step right up and audit your 


town. | 


























